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N. Lord. 

Lives of the Lord Chancellors—Gardyner—Hatton— 
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Miscettany.—The Evils of Multiplying Colleges ; Progress 
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Mvusic.—The Italian Opera—Bradbury’s Concert—The 
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Tux Draama.—Sketch of Rachel, by Miss Fuller—Foreign 
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The FEBRUARY NUMBER of 


THE ART-UNION JOURNAL 
Has been received, and 


CONTAINS: 


1—Notes on the Application of the Arts of Design to 
Manufacturing Industry in France. By W. Cooke 
Taylor, LL.D. 


2—Obituary: J. Bonaventure Smith, G. Harrison, J. P. 
Anderton. 

3.—Living Artists: Jacques Lécurieux. Jllustrated. 

4.—The Flower-Groups of M. Braun. IJilustrated. 

5.—Christian Art: The Work of Lord Lindsay. 

6.—Visits to Private Galleries. 

7.—Art in Ireland and the Provinces. 

-Coeeuae! Almanac of the Art-Union of Lon- 


9.—Midsummer Eve. By Mrs. S.C. Hall. Illustrated. 


10.—Forms of the Antique, as applicable to British Manu- 
factures. By F. W. Wairholt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 


11.—Dancing Girl reposing. Idustrated. 


ae Continental States : Germany, Prussia, France, 
ily. 


13.—The Children in the Wood. With an Electrotype 
Illustration. 


14.—The National Gallery: Picture Cleaning. 
15.—Wilkie: Gems of European Art. Illustrated. 


16.—The Industrial Arts in France: Visit to the Bronze 
Manufactory of M.M. Deniere. Illustrated. 


17.—Leonora, from the Ballad of Biirger. Illustrated. 
18—Topics of the Month: The Royal pte Mr. 


Harding, Mr. Stone, the Picture 
Lucretia, &c., &&c. _— eee 
19.—Reviews : Illustrated Books, Engravings, &c., &c. 
Subscriptions received by 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 
Agent for the United States. 


Orrice, 289 Broapway, ‘ 
* LaParRae Buipines.” § 


STATIONERY. 


U F. & E. DOUBLEDAY, —_ 40 JOHN STREET, 


m3 tf fp 








« New York, Wholesale Dealers i 
French, and American will ausaty the 
Trade aad try Dealers an the most favorable =: 

VOL. 1. 


"i i 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1847, 
(Being the Second Number of the American Edition) 
Is this day Published. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. 
II. The Lost Senses. 
Ifl. The Works of Abraham Cowley. 
IV. Modern Painters. 
V. The Anglo-Normans. 
VI. Watt and Cavendish. 
VIL. State of Ireland. 
Price $3 a year. 
Price of the Four Foreign Reviews, $8.—The Four Re- 
views and Blackwood, $10. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
S Ae 118 Fulton street. 


COPARTNERSHIP. 
ISAAC H. CADY 
AVING purchased the interest of Mr. Paine, in the 
firm of Paine & Burerss, the Publishing and Book- 
selling business will hereafter be conducted by the sub- 
scribers, at 60 John street, under the firm of CADY & 
BURGESS. 





ISAAC H. CADY, 


DANIEL BURGESS, 
New York, March ], 1847. 


CADY & BURGESS 

PUBLISH 

Smith's Primary, or First Book in Geography. 

Smith's Quarto, or Second Book in Geography. 

Smith’s Geography and Atlas. 

Smith's Practical or Mental Arithmetic. 

Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key. 

Tower's Series of Gradual Readers. 

Tower's Gradual Speller. 

Tower's Intellectual Algebra. 

Claggett’s Elocution. 

Claggett's American Expositor. 

Ives’s Musical A BC. 

Ives’s Musical Speller. 

Ives’s Musical Reader. 

Ives’s Mozart Collection. 

Ives’s Beethoven Collection. 

Ackerman’s Natural History. 

Oram's First Lessons in English Grammar. 

Sawyer’s Mental Philosophy. 

McKenney’s Indians. 1 vol. 8vo, 

Lafever’s Modern Builder's Guide, &c., &c. 


They have a Complete Assortment of 
| SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, BLANK BOOKS 
AND STATIONERY, 

Which they offer at Wholesale, cheap for Cash or ap- 
proved Credit. Merchants, Booksellers, Committees, 
, Teachers, &c., are respectfully invited to call and exa- 
| mine the'r stock. m 13¢tf 


PHRENOLOGY. 

ee, AND WELLS, 131 NASSAU STREET, 

New York, Practical Phrenologists and Publishers, 
publish, at wholesale and retail, Works on the Science of 
Phrenology and Physiology, applied to Education, Health, 
Self-Improvement, Marriage, Hereditary Descent, &c., &c. 
Also, the American Phrenological Journal, published 
monthly, containing thirty-two pages each, amply illus- 
trated, with practical instruction to learners. Terms, 
only One Dollar a Year, invariably in advance. Please 


t 
cca FOWLERS & WELLS, 
£20 4t 131 Nassau street, New York. 











THE 


VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


By Joun James Avpvuson, F.R.S., &c., &e., and the Rev. 
Joun Bacuman, D.D., &c., &e. 





PROSPECTUS. 

the; plan adopted by the Authors for the publication 

of this work, in 2 great degree corresponds with that 
pursued by Mr. Audubon, in his large work on the “ Birds 
of America,” and it is believed that the “ Quadrupeds of 
North America” will fully equal in beauty and interest the 
splendid plates representing the birds of our country. 
Many of the species will be given of their natural size, 
and in most cases, several figures, with trees, plants, and 
ee views drawn from nature will appear on euch 
plate. 

The work will contain figures and descriptions of all the 
Viviparous Quadrupeds found in the United States, and 
from Texas, California, and the Northwest Coast to the 
British possessions, and Arctic regions of our Continent. 

The plates will be lithographed in a style superior to 
anything hitherto executed in this country, and will be 
printed on the best imperial folio paper (22 by 28 inches), 
— carefully colored from Mr. Audubon’s onginal draw- 


ngs. 

The letter-press will contain all the information obtained 
by J. J. Audubon, and the Rev. Dr. Bachman, from their 
own researches and from other sources that can be relied 
on, and the observations of other authors will be likewise 
introduced, where found useful or interesting: the letter- 
press will be comprised in three volumes, royal octavo, and 
delivered to subscribers gratis. 

The work will be delivered to subscribers, in numbers of 
five plates each, at intervals of about two mouths from 
the publication of each number, miking five or six num- 
bers annually, and will be completed in from twenty-five 
to thirty numbers. 

The price of the work is ten dollars each number, paya- 
ble on delivery. 

Persons desiring to subscribe will please address JOHN 
J. AUDUBON, 43 Beaver st., New York. 

The twenty-first number has just been published. 

New York, March 13, 1847. tf fp 


&P NOTICE TO THE UP-TOWN READING PUB 
LIC.—The undersigned has increased his stock of School 
Books and Stationery, and solicits the favor of a call from, 
those in his vicinity. New Works as soon as published. 
Plain and Fancy Binding and Printing done well—charge 
reasonable. 

WILLIAM L. JONES, BOOKSELLER, 
m13 tf No. 166 Sixth Avenue, near 11th street. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have just published— 

REMAINS OF THE REV. WILLIAM JACKSON, late 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Louisville, Ky., with a 
Brief Sketch of his Life and Character, by the Rev. 
Wm. M. Jackson. 1 vol., 8vo. 


* To say that the volume before us is full of interest for 
the Christian reader, would be to speak far too coldly of its 
merits. It is replete with instruction of that high cha- 
racter which arrests the intellect, while it subdues the 
heart. It is the more valuable, inasmuch as it consists 
chiefly of the sermons and other instructions of the Chris- 
tinn pastor, whose memorial to the Church itis, all stamped 
with fresh and living interest, so that, as we read it, it is 
sometimes hard to realize that the lips that uttered them 
are now closed in death, and that the soul from which 
they sprang has gone to its reward.” —Protestant Church- 
man. 

RECANTATION ; or, the Confessions of a Convert to 
Romanism. A Tale of Domestic and Religious Life in 
Italy. Edited by the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, Author of 
“Christmas Holidays in Rome.” 16mo. 

“ We have read this little volume with a great deal of 
interest ; and pronounce it to be one of the best which has 
as yet been published on the subject of the immediate differ- 
ences, as to matters of Faith and Practice, between the 
Church of England and — ma eogene The — . - 
book will probably procure for it g very extensive circula- 
tion, and we doubt not that great p Aer will attend its publi- 











cation.”’"—National Press. mi3 tf 
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' RY RIOSITIES, Just Published. 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL AND LITERA CU TIE | an deshieeting de MENOe CENT: 
CONSISTING OF |\ A Series of Biographical, Historical, and Critica, 


| Essays, classed in Four Groups,—Ecclesiastics, Poe; 
' Artixts,and Statesmen. 2 vols. post 8vo., cloth. , 
“Two volumes of Essays, of a very high order, which, 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS | : 
from their novelty and their intrinsic value, we are syr¢ 


RELATING TO THE | will receive a reception commensurate with their mers” 
| —Foreign Quarterly Review. 


EVENTS OF THE REVOLUTION, &c., 8c, | _2ishrntr #184 Westaron oes an 


Just Published. a 
HANNING ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
RELIQUES, ANTIQUITIES, AND MODERN AUTOGRAPHS. and Winslow on Premature Old Age. Price 25 cents, 


‘ “ he 
Collected and edited by J. JAY SMITH, Librarian of the Philadelphia and Log:nian Libraries, and JOHN F.. i's, Brosders & Co., 154 Washington street, Boston, 
WATSON, Annalist of Philadelphia and New York. Assisted by an Association of American Antiquaria.ss. 





WITH A VARIETY OF 





PHILADELPHIA: LLOYD P. SMITH, CAREY & HART. | Sizty-three Volumes, Half-Russia. 
NEW YORK: WILEY & PUTNAM. | HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
“ The past has a charm for Americans, as well as for the inhabitynts of countries whose history goes far into the | from the commencement in 1815 to 1846 inclusive, 
shadowy and unknown; our early and romantic past hays the merit of beg known and truly related; everything | NEW AND PERFECT. 
which adds to these truths is sought for with avidity by the curious.”— Preface. Price One Hundred and Twenty-five Dollars. 
Perhaps the best description of this unique work would be contuined in these few words, viz. : that its pages are fac-| Otis, Broaders & Co., 154 Washington street, Boston. 
similes of remarkable original documents respecting remarkable events, written by remarkable persons. | £27 3t 
The following is . N “livery. i q \- arpaADMAN™ WARK 
owing is the Table of Contents of No 1, now ready for delivery. Price $3 I M P 0 R T A N T \ (0) R K ! 


I. Copy of the celebrated Pitcher Portrait of Washington; Gold Medal presented to Washingten by Congress, | ° . ; 
oa the Evacuation of Boston; Book plate of Washington; Visiting Cards of Washington, as Colonel and | Forty Thousand Copies sold in England !! 
as General, left at Gov. John Dickinson's. 


Il. Letter of General Washington to Joseph Reed, Esq., written three days before the Battle of Trenton. CHAMBERS’S 
Tit. Letter from Mrs. Martha Washington. |  CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
IV. Letter from the Committee of Secresy in 1776, ordering clothing for the Army to be purchased anywhere | 
except in Great Britain and freland. | A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Au- 
V. Autobiography of John Adams. } thors, from the earliest to the present time. 
VI. Autobiography of Chief Justice Marshall. Connected by a Critical and Bio- 
Vil. View of Charies Thompson's Residence near Philade!phia; Charles Thompson's Letter to the President, | graphical History. 
resigning his situation as Secretary to Congress. : Chambers, assisted by Robert Carruthers, 
VIIE. Franktin’s Celebrated Letter to Graham, with two pages from Poor Richard’s Almanac. a ae eminent pach dem 


1X. Letter from Thomas Jefferson, declining to write his own Life. } 
X. Letter from Lafayettee to Mrs. Joseph Reed, enclosing 100 guineas for the Ladies’ Associations for making up | To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 monthly numbers at 25 


clothing for the soldiers. | cents each ; forming two large imperial octavo voliunes 
Xt. Amnsing Extracts from, and f1e-simile of, a lerge work entitled New England's Prospect. London, 1639. | of 700 pages each, double column letter press ; 
XII. re of Members of Assembly of Pennsylvania, 1700, containing various signatures of early set- | with upwards of 300 elegant illustrations. 
tlers. : 
XIE. Speech and Prayer of Bishop White, on the laving of the corner stone of the Washington Monument. | This work receives the highest commendations of the 
XIV. Bust of William Penn, and Letter of the Founder of Pennsylvania. | preas, and called forth the individual testimony of some of 
XV. Letter from George Whitfield, speaking of his proposed voyage to America. | our best literary men. The publishers beg leave tw pre- 
XVI. Letter from Benjamin West, Note from John Woolman. sent the following brief extracts :— 
XVIL. Letter from John Trumbull, Note from David Rittenhouse. From the author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” &c. 
XVIUE Letter from Kosciuzko to Charies Petit Bg. Bowron, Dee. Sth, ° 
- Letter from Robert Fulton, Pass of General Gage to St. Francis of the 44th Regiment. “8 i ; . om aie of 
XX. Autograph Signatures of the Presidents not previously inserted, and of Mrs. Madison. Gesrienen,—I have examined the two numbers of 


XXII. Challenge of a Steuben to ay Rm hin 4 —— Inquest of the City and County of Philadelphia, ogi ee aya in Ca ag ap Aged ae tag 
Presenting the great necessity of a icking Stool, 1722. | y i judicious. ° 

XXITL. Subscription to a Dancing Assembly signed by Generals Washington, Greene, Knox, Baron de Kalb, &c., &c. | a _ Lagat —— ppt — mate 
XXII. “Se Seneock’s Certificate of the Appointment of John Paul Jones to the sloop Providence ; A Letter from | tion and writings of Bie. Chnmnbors, the ——, fins, 
ial, New » Virgi k | should be disappointed e were not qualified for the 

ey Profiles came Mejor Rd gna nes Money. tusk ; and as the mechanical execution of your edition is 


- Roe - . i be 
XXVI. Poem by M»jor André. such as to do justice to its merits, [ trust you will | 
XXVIL Major André’s Account of the Mischianza. —_ a nen. of the American 

XXVIII. Fac-Simile of the Mischianza Ticket. |? . WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


! 
| 
XXIX. Picture of John Fitch’s Steamboat, with his own description of the same ; Letter from Fitch. { 
XXX. A Wedding Invitation, 1746: A Protection from Count Donopp ; A Note from Gov. Franklin. | eS . 
XXXI., XXXIL, XXXIIL, Autographs of Modern Authors. | From the President of Harvard College. 
XXXIV. Miscellaneous Autographs of Celebrated Persons. | Camarines. Jan. Ist, 1847. 
| Teoncurin the foregoing opinion of Mr. Prescott as t 
| the merits of Chambers’s Cyclopedia, as far as I have 
had an opportunity to examine the specimen of jt already 


MANUAL OF FRENCH COMMERCIAL TERMS ; | pesasened tn oor EDWARD EVERETT 
OR, COLLECTION IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH OF THE TERMS AND FORM zg int of ity. 
OF COMMERCE IN GEN ERAL ; 2 | Iam aaa Sona era et i Al Cyclo- 


} ia. I think it will be a useful and popular work, and 
OF BANKING, BOOK-KEEPING, STOCK EXCHANGE BUSINESS, POLITICAL ECONOMY, THE | a Re to the library of a student of English Litera- 


CUSTOMS, EXCHANGE, FINANCES, INSURANCE. COMMERCIAL LAW, ture. __ FRANCIS WAYLAND. 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, &c. The publication of the American edition commenced in 


December, and will be continued, two numbers each 
With the names of Merchandise, &e., and Models of Checks, Invoices, Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Receipts, | month, until the whole work is completed. Persons re 








Eadorsements, &c. ; followed by a Series of Commercial Letters. | mitting Four Doutars, can receive the work promptly by 
| mail or otherwise, as soon as published. Booksellers od 
B Y A . S P ] E R 8 ’ | Agents supplied on the most liberal terms. 
| GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Professor of English in the Royal College de Bourbon, Paris. f13t¢ Publishers, Boston. 
PHILADELPHIA: LLOYD P. SMITH. ? ; var — 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth. $1 00. WHARTON’S AMERICAN 


| CRIMINAL LAW. 


WATER. HYDROPATHY. | Jest Published by 


BY HENRY HARTSHORNE, M.A. . oe RRL ae Ree 


1 vol. 12mo0., paper cover. i A TREATISE on the Criminal Law of the United 


P : | States, comprising a Digest of the Penal Siatutes ° 
HILADELPHIA: LLOYD P. SMITH, | the General Gevernarent, end of Masssshecetts, New 





| cases arising upon those Statutes—together with the Eng 


Vow Publishing ‘in Numbers, t ; 
— and American authorities upon Criminal Law ia ge 
neral. 

BY FRANCIS WHARTON. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MEDICAL BOTANY. aes eh 


BY JOSEPH CARSON, M.D. N.B.—The above Work has received the highest recom 


$ Numbers folio, with Colored Plates, exch $5 00 | mendation from Chief Justice Taney, Chancellor Ken’ 
. Mr. J * other 
PHILADELPHIA: LLOYD P. SMITH, Mite. ase 


m3 It 


| York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, with the decisions of 
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WILEY & 


PUTNAM’S 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 


CONDUCTED BY MR. PUTNAM, 
6 WATERLOO PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Mr. Putnam receives orders (addressed as above) for English, French and German Books and Periodicals. 


Purchases made in Europe for the Trade, Public Institu 
Sa'es. 
Goods shipped direct to any port in the United States. 


tions and Individuals, at wholesale prices, or at Library 


ml13 





~~ DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
“LIBRARY OF CHOICE READING.” 





Now ready, First, Second and Third Series, comprising the following sixty volumes, neatly and substantially bound in 


half roan, cloth sides, in a style ad 


apted to District School Libraries. 


PRICE, PER SERIES, $10 00. 


Contents of First Series. 


i. EOTHEN. 

2, AMBER WITCH. 

3. UNDINE AND SINTRAM. 
4&5. HAZLITT’S TABLE TALK. 

6. ——— SHAKSPEARE. 

7. —— ELIZABETH. 

8 IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 
9. FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 


10. BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN., 
11 & 12. CRESCENT AND THE CROSS, 
13 & 14. HOOD'S PROSE AND VERSE, 
15. CROCK OF GOLD. 
16. WILSON’S BURNS. 
17 & 18. LAMB'S ELIA. 
19. HEADLEY’S ITALY. 
20. AFRICAN CRUISER. 


Contents of S2cond Series. | 


1&2. LIFE OF THE GREAT CONDE. 2 vols. 
3&4. INDICATOR AND COMPANION, 2 vols. 
5&6. ZSCHOKKE’S TALES. 2 vols. 
7&8. TABLE TALK. 2d Series. 2 vols. 
9. MONTAGU’S SELECTIONS. 1 vol. 
10 TWINS AND HEART. By Tupper. 1 vol. 
li. HAZLITT’S COMIC WRITERS. 1 vol. 


Contents of Third Serics. 


lto4. CARLYLE’S CROMWELL. 44 vols. 
5&6. WALTON’S LIVES. 2 vols. 
7&8 BECKFORD'S ITALY. 2 vols. 
9. VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 1 vol. 
10. ANCIENT MORAL TALES. 
ll. THE ALPS AND THE RHINE. 


12 HAZLITT’S ENGLISH POETS. 1 vol. 
13 & 14. PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols. 

15. FATHER RIPA IN CHINA. 1 vol. 
16&17. EXCURSIONS ON THE RHINE. 2 vols. 

18. TALES. By E. A. Poe. 

19 CHEEVER’S MONT BLANC. 

20. WESTERN CLEARINGS. By Mrs. Kirkland. 


12 & 13. THE WIGWAM AND THE CABIN. 

14. CHEEVER’S JUNGFRAU, 

15. THE WILDERNESS AND WAR-PATH. 
16 & 17. LAMB’S DRAMATIC SPECIMENS, 
18 & 19. THIODOLF THE ICELANDER. 

20. VIEWS AND REVIEWS. By Simms. 


“T know of no series of books of a similar kind, which, in my judgment, are more deserving of public »pprobation, 
and of the favorable attention of inh»bitants and trustees of School Districts. The ‘ well of English undefiled,’ 
which so eminently characterizes the writings, and pervades the clear and flowing style of Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh 
Hunt—the valuable information and attractive descriptions of foreign tourists, and especially of our talented coun- 
tryman, Mr. Headley—and the vein of inimitable pleasantry, rich humor, and refined sentiment which runs through 
the lighter portions of the series—all combine to warrant the claim in favor of this collection, that it comprises * books 


which are books,’ ""—S. 8. Ranpau., W. Y. State Superint 





Witey & Purnam, 161 Broadway. 





dent of C Schools. 
m 13 





HARVEY’S AMERICAN SCENERY, 


TENDING TO ILLUSTRA 


THE NORTHERN PART OF THE 


Elegantly Colored after 


BY GEORGE HARVEY, 


Accompanied with a Copious Letter-press, revised by WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQ. 


aemmnnnememneal 





| MESSRS. WILEY AND PUTNAM, 161 BROADWAY, 


Have just Published 


I. 
FORD'S GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN, 
Complete. 
Two Parts, 12mo. Price, each part, 374 cents. 
“The Gatherings from Spain will enhance Mr. Ford's 
already high reputation, and make him better known and 
more read by the general public."—Frazer’s Mag. 


“ This is a work of both information and interest.”— 
Albion. 


Il. 
THE LIFE OF LORD STIRLING. 

Being Vol. IL. of Collections of the New Jersey Historical 
Society. The Life of William Alexander, Earl of Stir- 
ling, Mujor-General in the Army of the United 
States during the Revolution. With selec- 
tions from his Correspondence, by his 
Grandson, Wim. Alexander Duer, LL.D, 

One volume, 8vo. Price $1 50. 


Il, 
THE ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE HOLY 
GOSPELS. 

Edited by Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A. From the Original 
Manuscripts. Reprinted by Louis F. Klipstein, M.A., 
author of “ A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage,’’ * Analecta Anglo-Saxonica,” &c. 

Il vol. Limo. $1 00. 

“This reprint is now laid before the public with the 
hope that it may conduce to the study of the language of 
our forefathers, as well as to a still higher purpose.” 

HAZLITT’S NAPOLEON, 
Parts III. and IV. 
Price, for Part IUl., 50 cents; Part IV., 374 cents. 

“ Hazlitt has endeavored, and, we think, successfully, to 
trace events to their spring in the mighty mind out of 
whose workings they arose.” m13 


et ° ree 
FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Four large 8vo. volumes in full cloth, per year. 


Subscription, $700 per annum,—or price to non Sub- 
scribers, $2 50 each. 


The four volumes for 1846 are— 


| HENGSTENBERG ON THE PSALMS. 2 vols. 
| HAGENBACH’S HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 


GIESELER’S ELEMENTS OF CHURCH HISTORY.— 
Vol. I. Translated from the Jast German edition. 
The first volume for 1847 is also ready, viz.: 


_OLSH AUSEN’S COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS, 


Vol. L 

Subscribers’ names received by WILEY & PUTNAM, 
New York. — : : eae ._» SSE: 

NEW WORK ON FRENCH. 
MESSRS. ROBINS AND SMITH, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 
Have just issued— 


“THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER.” By 
Norman Pinney, A.M. A new and valuable work on the 
general plan of Ollendorf, but more thorough and system- 


| atic, for learning to read, write and speak the French. It 


begins by forming easy sentences in the use of the noun, 


| and the simplest form of the verb, and adds, one by one, 


all the parts of speech, every form of the verb, and the 
idioms of the language, thus furnishing at the sme time, 
a progressive Reader, and a complete system of Grammir. 


|For sale by HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York, 


TE THE PROGRESS OF 


and by booksellers generally. m6tf 


|‘ "THIRTY-THREE THOUSAND COPIES 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


the Original Drawings. 
oe 


To be completed in Eight Numbers of Five Plates each. First Number now ready. Price $10. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Delivered when completed and bound, ‘ . P - ° ° ; 3100 00 
To those who subseribe and pay $10 in advance, receiving the work in Numbers, paper covers, . 80 00 
If half bound, $11 (in advance) each Number, which makes the entire work, e . e 88 00 


ar. 


Recently Published. 
THE 


NEW ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 


a From a careful examination of the plan and contents 
this book, we think it decidedly superior to every other 
Work of the kind with which we are acquainted.”"—Chris- 
tian Observer, 


LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 


Subscriptions received by Witey & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 





Important to Clergymen, Theological Students, and others. 


THE SYRIAC TESTAMENT : 
BIBLIA POLYGLOTTA. 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM SYRIACE. 
One volume, 12mo. Price $2 50. 


A few copies of this work, printed in a clear and beauti- 
fal manner, and in a most convenient form, have just been | 
received by the subscribers. 





m6 4t 191 Broadway, corner of Dey st. 


Witey & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


WELLS’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR 
DISPOSED OF IN TEN MONTHS. 


4 by Publishers of this Grammar invite Teachers and 
School Committees to an examination of its merits. 
It has already received the unqualified commendation of a 


| large number of the most celebrated and successful teachers 


in our country; has been extensively introdaced into the 
schools of siz States ; and, wherever it has been used, has 
given entire satisfaction. It has been tried in the class 
(the only place where school-books can be fairly tested), 
and found to be not wanting. One teacher, of long experi- 
ence, suys :—" My wishes are fully met in the perusal of 
your work. It seems to me that you have comprehended 
all the ercellences of all the other authors who have pre- 
ceded you.’ Another says:—"I should be unwilling to 
exchange the chapter on Oral Instruction for the w of 
some grammars Which have been received with nota little 
favor in the community.” Commendatory testimonials, 
enough to fill a volume, might be given; but the pub- 


| lishers ask no one to adopt jt as a text-book without first 


giving it a personal and impartial examination ; they there- 
fore invite such examination, feeling confident that it will 


| meet the approbation of all who feel interested in the cause 


of education. 

Copies of the work, for examination, may be had gratui- 
tously, on application to the publishers, 

ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, Andover, Mass 


m6 tf HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York 
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WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 


24 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 
Will publish in a few days, 


GEORGE; OR, THE PLANTER OF THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Translated by Samvet Spring, Author of “Giaffar Al Barmaki.” 
This is one of the most interesting Novels from the pen of Dumas. Price,50 cents. Complete. 
ALSO, 


THE BASTARD OF MOULIN. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS—ILLUSTRATED. 


DOMBEY AND DAUGHTER —Illustrated. 
THE PARRICIDE; or, THe ProGReEss or Caime—Illustrated. 


Also, now ready—for sale at all Bookstores, 


DIANA OF MERIDOR;; or, The Lady of Monsoreau. By Dumas. Translated by H. W. Her- 
Bert, Esq. $I. 


SYLVANDIRE;; or, The Disputed Inheritance. By Dumas, Translated by THomas W1- 


Liams. Exq. 50 cents. 
CAPTAIN PAUL; A Tale of the Sea. By Dumas, 25 cents. 
ACTE OF CORINTH; or, The Convert of St. Paul. By Dumas. 25 cents. 
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AUTILUS (MUTUAL LIFE) INSURANCE COM- | ‘Q 4 
PANY, 58 WALL STREET.—After mature deli- BANGS, RICHARDS & PLAT S 
beration, the Trustees have become convinced, and o FORTY-FIFTH NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 
experience of old established companies fully warrants the " 
conclusion, that the advantages of Life Insurance on the | To Serene gs Tuesday, 23d of March. 
Mutual plan, may be extended and diffused with greater ATALOGUES of the next Regular Trade Sale of 
convenience toa large class of contributors, and with equal | \/ Books, Stereotype Plates, &c., are now ready tor dis- 
security to all the assured, by requiring no greater amount | tribution among the Trade. ‘They will be found to contain 
of the premium to be paid in cash than the company will | large and valuable invoices from nearly all the publishing 
require to meet its engagements with promptitude and | houses in the Unitea States, together with large consign- 
fidelity. ments of Choice English Books. 
It has accordingly been determined that in all cases STEREOTYPE PLATES.—The attention of Publishers 
where the annual premium shall amount to $50, and 60 “ <b Age ph mention - 
per cent. thereof shail have been paid in cash, an approved | ts lavited to the sale of ¢ tovest pe Plates and Copyrights, 
note may be given for the remaining 40 per cent., payable | which wil! take place on Friday afternoon, March 26th. 
twelve months after date, bearing six per cent. interest. | The oe aaa a large number of desirable 
The interest to be paid annually, but the principal not to | works, some of thei entirely new. 


be called in unless the exigencies of the company require) STATIONERY.—The sale of Stationery Articles, Lea- 
it, giving siaty days notice, and then only by assessments | ther, &c., will take place as usual, on Monday preceding 
pro rata to the extent that may be required to meet the | (22d of March). 


engxgements of the compan } ‘ , . 

it Dosuideate cueieaee that a system, the operation | s . pet ey os hy - ane >| wd eens | | 
of which ts so fair and equitable, so well calculated to |) th Isth of M: _ ‘whieh ee ‘ — oy an 
place the benefits and blessing of Life Insurance within | 0Y e loth of March, at which time it wi put to 
the reach of all, and at the same time enable each contri- | PFes*- 
butor to share equally and fully not only in its beneficent! The usual cash advances made on receipt of goods 
security, but also in its profits of accumulation, will meet, | When required. 
as it is believed to deserve, the favor and confidence of the BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 

No. 204 Broadway. 


public. | 
The particular advantages offered by this company are : B. R. & P. also hold regular sales of Books, Libraries, 
| Engravings, Stationery, &c., on the Evenings of Monday, 


1, A guarantee capital. 
2. An annual participation in the profits. | Wednesday and Friday, of each week. Lot sales are held 
| weekly during the business season. m6 tf 


3. No individual responsibility beyond the amount of 
“oo 
. Those who insure for a less period than life, partici- | T uh 
pate equally in the annual profits of the company. | NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 
The Nautilus Company confines its business exclusively | MONDAY, 22p MARCH. 1847 
Speenien on Lives, and al! Insurance appertaining to | TM! ie dentegen a i cnuaueaiiia a. ier York 
e. . , Trade 
Sale, to 
THE RATES OF INSURANCE ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. | the bose for pony mee Banner a eh ayer 
| ed, and hope, by continued effurts, to meet the approbation 


| of their corresponden’s, to secure a still more enlarged 
Years.| Life. | share of their patronage. 














One | Seven| For One |Seven| For 
Age Year | Years | Life. | Age. | One. 











| ——— |_| The commission will be five per cent., which wi'l in- 
| ra ° 

4 = ° : 1 4 : 83 3 20 | clude all charges on the sule. except freight and insur- 
eae = Beith 96 373 (ance. A fair allowance wili be made for all boxes re- 
30 | 131) 1 36 2 36 | 55 | 232) 3 4 | 3 4 ye 2 eve rT onwill te a = ba ponte 

133 | on the amount of the bills, w charged to purch 
3S | 1 36 | 153-1295) 6 | 435) 491 | 7 00 | ‘or boxes, packing, and shipping. tg KK: 
eauennen. | eB . general bys mod ery will be: On all purchases 
F e amount ree hundred dollars out of one invoice, 
posh 5. Speen, yg iy, ba a six months’ credit; on all purchases amounting to one 
H.W Hicks ’ Richard Tl ‘A M Me oo | hundred dollars out of one invoice, a credit of four months 
2 Newrle Sd to jaa oa nt, | will be allowed for satisfactory endorsed notes. Smaller 


| amounts to be paid in cash. 


Jumes Harper, R. H. Morris | It is, at the suggestion of several of the } 
» | Bete t publish- 
Rob. B. Coleman, Wm. H. Aspinwall, Spen.8. Benedict, ers of this city. proposed to feeeive Invelece Cath eee 


M. O. Roberts, Henry K. Bogert, Loring Andrews, derstanding that, after the first lot of any item shall have 


e 
R. A. Reading, J. M. Nixon. 
J. D. P. OGDEN. President. been knocked down, the owner thereof reserves the right 


to continue the sale of the remainder of that item, 

A. M. MERCHANT, Vice-President. | withdraw the same, at his option. Contributors heap 

Lewis Benton, Secretary. wish to adopt this mode, will please signify their regnost, 
Puy Freeman, Actuary. = - such invoices may be properly designated in the 

Jutalogue. 

All invoices should be in hand by the first of February, 
wher. the first Cutalogue wiil go 2 poe My 
The usual cash advances made on receipt of goods 


when required, 
COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
191 Broadway. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Groroce Wickes, M.D.. 23 Luight street. 
Connective R, Boexrt, M.D., 5 St. Mark's Place. [6 


ROYAL GURLEY & C0, 
Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st. 


C., K. & H. devote lar atte © 
Ur ians Ales ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL | vate’ Libraries, and cberyahling poamseted with Liteestere 
scription of Property relating nae es Hery de- | and the Fine Arts. Evening sales are constantly held at 


to Literature and i > 
rts. Booksellers are respectfully informed "that ‘iberel Sabibicioas oad du are (he Macilitice for the arrangement, 


Cash advances will at all times be made on Pro F =a sites seats) 
perty in- ed. > 
Irnsted to their charge f6u | "New York, £6 y 
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STANDARD MEDICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 


Clinton Hall, New York. 
ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By 
Rudolph Wagner, Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology in the University of Gottingen, author of 
Human Physiology, &c. Edited by Alfred Tulk. |— 
Mammalia. 2—Aves. 3-—Reptilia. 4—Pisces. | yy). 
8vo. . ° . : . . « Je 
ACTON ON VENEREAL DISEASES. A_ complete 
Treatise on Venereal Diseases, and their immediate and 
remote consequences. Including Observations on cer. 
tain affections of the Uterus, attended with discharges, 
With numerous illustrations and colored plates. | yo), 
&vo., bound in sheep P . " .. £6 
RESEARCHES AND OBSERVATIONS ON Tue 
Causes of Scrofulous Diseases. By J. G. A. Lugo), 
DMP. Translated from the French, by A. Sidney 
Dovne, AM. M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. ° - 10 
STERILITY IN THE MALE AND FEMALE. By the 
Chev. V. Mondat. Translated from the French, {p | 
vol. 12mo. . . e - ° 7 10 
DOANE’S MAYGRIER. Midwifery illustrated, by J, p 
Maygrier,M.D. ‘Translated from the French, by A. Sid- 
ney Doane, A.M.,M D. With 200 illustrations. A yew 
edition, with new plates and additionaltext . 5 (0 
RICORD ON VENEREAL DISEASES. A Practicaj 
Treatise on Venereal Diseases. By Ph. Ricord, Surgeon 
of the Venereal Hospital of Paris, &c., &c. Translated 
by A. Sidney Doane, A.M., M.D., from the latest Paris 
edition. 1 vol. 8vo., Sth edition, sheep . ‘ 175 
m 13 3t 
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THE ILLUSTKATED LIBRARY, 
INTENDED FOR 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL 
READING. 


GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. By 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 1 voi. 
i2mo. 8th edition. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, OF VIR- 
ginia. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. Con- 
taining many Anecdotes und Incidents in his life, never 
before published. By William Cutter. With illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 12mo. 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Compiled 
from authentic sources, by J. W. Barber. With illus 
trations. I vol. 12mo. 

This Series will be continued by adding other volumes 
of the same American character. 
In Press. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By 0.L. 
Holley. With illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


With a Splendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, en- 
graved by Cochran ; and 


FORTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Engraved on Steel, by the first English Artists. 





STYLES OF BINDING. 
Bound in one or two vols., cloth, extra. 
* in one or two vols., Library style, marbled edges. 
“6 Bs one vol., Turkey morocco, super-extra, gilt edges. 


TO MEDICAL STUDENTS. _ 


Just Published, 
A fine, large Lithographed Print of 


DISLOUATIONS OF i HE FEMUR. 


Enlarged from Sir A. Coorer. 
With Prof. Mott’s method of reduction, prepared for the 
use of Medical Students. 
Price only $1. 
For Sale, wholesale and retail. by 
HENRY KERNOT, 
m 6 2t 633 Broadway. 


JUST IMPORTED, 
PAYNE’S ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON. 


SERIES of Views of the British Metropolis and its 
Environs, with historical and descriptive letter press: 
euch part containing ten highly finished steel plate engra¥ 
ings. Part } tw 5, now — 
Imported and for sale by 
HENRY KERNOT, 
m 6 2 633 Broadway 
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Reviews. 


ition of the Apocalypse. By David 
a> & hf York: Harper & Brothers. 
prin “ss that t intricate 
oLocicaL work upon that most intri 
object the prophecy of She Revelations. The 
author appears to be an earnest and we!l- 
meaning man, who has bestowed, evidently, 
t attention and study upon his somewhat 
(let us speak reverently) unfruitful theme ; 
for we do consider that time may be used bet- 
ter in epee: | the duties of Christian charity 
than in searc 
those mystic treasures that are reserved for 
some latter day, when the uninspired may per- 
ceive their design by final accomplishment, 
not by futile conjecture. The Bible is the 
noblest of all volumes, and really forms its own 
commentary. The Book of Revelations, though 
no uninspired eye can span its depths, measures 
its glories and reads its meanings ; gives, even 
where least understood, to the faithful Chris- 
tian, an assurance of hope as vivid as the 
colors of the celestial bow ; though he may 
not be able to discover what the events on 
earth are to which it points, he can see the 
harmony, the purity, the bliss and the perfec- 
tion of the Heaven of the Bible. This we 
consider its present use, and one, in some re- 
spects, worthy of the profuse splendor with 
which its inspiration dazzles all that is spiritual 
inour nature. Other uses it undoubtedly has ; 
and among them may be that of filling up, by 
the last prophetic fulfilments, the arch of 
Christian Sales if Moses and the Prophets 
were in aught wanting. None can find fault 
with the author, or any of the numerous com- 
mentators upon the Apocalypse; the theme is 
too noble and attractive; the beauty and ma- 
jesty of Heaven, vividly displayed in the text, 
make the commentary glorious. But man’s 
duties are nobler themes than their rewards; 
repentance and obedience brighter than the 
wings of angels ; and the eternal law of God is 
more worthy of study than an inquiry into the 
bliss that shall accompany its observance. 

The first inquiry which is to guide our 
steps through the almost infinite disclosures 
of the prophet is, what is the character of the 
inspired book? Is it a vision, or an allegory, 
or is ita union of the two, in its narration ? 
And what is the law of its interpretation ? 


Our author states his rules of prophetic criti- 
cism :— 


“The distinguishing characteristic of the 
Apocalypse is, that it foreshadows what it re- 
veals, not by words, like ordinary prophecies, 
but by representative agents and phenomena ex- 
hibited to the senses of the Apostle. A know- 
ledge of the principle on which those signs are 
used, is indispensable, therefore, in order to 
theirinterpretation. To overlook or misconceive 
it, 18 as fatal to the interpreter as a similar negli- 


gence or error were to the just construction of 


ordinary language. He would no more neces- 
sarily misjudge, who should regard written 
words as signs of something else than the signi 


ficant voices which they represent, than he errs 
in te solution of symbols, who misconceives 


~ species of objects they are employed to de- 
note.” 


Without carping at a somewhat loose me- 
thod of explanation, we then assume that sym- 
bols are used for realities, as words are for 
things material in the tongues or books of 
men; the next step is to get the vocabulary of 

language. The author, as we 
ms to regard these symbols as fixed, 
not changing, as in poetical or metaphorical 


this angelic 
gather, seems 
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LS 
by a portion of the ministers of the Canton de 
Vaud, in Switzerland, are events that accord 
with the symbolization.” 

To nationalized hierarchies, or, as they 
may be termed, unions of church and state, 
Mr. Lord is very much opposed. With him 
an establishment is Anti-christ, literally ; 
Rosetta stone—to guide our discoverer in the | whereas it may be doubted whether the evils 
sacred hieroglyphics? We know that “the | are not almost altogether of a political charac- 
seven stars are messengers of the seven| ter, and whether the majority of a community 
churches, and the seven candlesticks are the | do not invariably erect a species of establish- 
seven churches.” Thus far the interpretation | ment wherever they are embraced by any par- 
is by unerring authority, but how are we to| ticular sect. By the way, it is evident that 
decide as to symbols that are not thus ex-| this is a favorite hobby, and this volume may 
plained? A negative rule, restricting the use | be considered as the product of a mind dis- 
of the symbol, is proposed by Mr. Lord. posed to dwell too much and too long on its 

“ The ground of symbolization is not a simi- | own cherished notions. An idea strikes with 
larity of nature, but analogy; general resem- | peculiar force a man of this class; he may be 
blances, by which objects of one species may be | Somewhat past the middle age, and retired 
employed to represent those of another A com- | from active life; serious and devout to reli- 
bination of bloody and tyrannical rulers is sym-| gious thoughts, he examines it with the aid 
bolized by a ferocious wild beast, because their | of his Bible ; he finds it differs from the views 
temper and agency towards individuals, com- | expressed by theologians; he dwells and 
munities and nations, is like that of a ravenous | broods over it; and, ten chances to one, it 
— that kills and devours inferior and harm- expands itself into a stout octavo, and the 
ess animals, ; 

clear types and fair paper of the Harpers force 

But why are rulers and nations, rather than | the new doctrine into publication. Such is 
dangerous errors, thus symbolized by a wild the process of incubation of many theological 
beast? True, the answer may be given, the | works. 
monarchies of ancient times, Assyrian, Persian,| The sectarian character of Mr. Lord’s theo- 
and the like, are thus represented in Daniel by | logy cannot be disguised, and, of course, an 
beasts. Yet still, where is the test of certainty ? | antagonist church has the disadvantage to 
A wild beast may indicate nothing of its own | be exposed to the most unpleasant descriptions 
species or kind, yet what does it mean? The | and Siasatitione whilst, if a complaint is 
horseman, allowing that, in appearance, he is | uttered, the charitable commentator can at 
a Roman Emperor, Trajan, or Adrian, or Dio- | once avoid all personal responsibility by direct- 
cletian, is, according to the rule above-men- ly avouching the inspired penman of the pas- 
tioned, no civi] person or succession of persons, | sage. In speaking thus, we would desire to 
no power, no state; we must search for a dif- | do justice to the earnestness and evident piety 
ferent species—a pope, a bishop, an ecclesias- | of the author.. There can be no doubt that he 
tic power, as the thing meant by the symbol. | writes as he believes ; his writing thus is not 
Is this the plain and natural mode of interpre- to be blamed, but his believing thus. The 
tation ?—is the horseman a part of the vision | greatest error is, to be continually searching 
ora symbol? The leading idea of the book is | for errors; and the best wisdom is, to live as 
the doctrine of symbolization thus brought for-| contentedly as possible, even under systems 
ward, and is certainty thus reached? It that may contain much imperfection, since, 
seems not; the rule is one to judge of a mean- perhaps, they are suited tu the weakness of the 
ing or interpretation, not to originate one. | great majority of those who are the subjects of 
The interpreter is left to use his own discrimi- | that polity, whether it be church or state. 
nation and skill, comparing the events sha- | ' 
dowed forth in the prophecy with past history ; | The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
and in what respect is our author superior to| of the Great Seal of England, from the 
the many who have preceded him in the same! Earliest Times till the reign of King re 
course ? | IV. By John Lord Campbell, A.M., 

It must be confessed that no interpretation | F.R.S.E. First series, to the evolution of 
of the Apocalypse we have seen has satisfied | 1688, from the 2d Lond. ed. Philadelphia: 
us; we think that vastly too much importance Lea & Blanchard. 1847. 3 vols. 8vo. 
has been attached by all this class of writers | [SECOND PAPER.] 
to the historical and political events of their | Tye next remarkable man in the line of Eng- 
own times: a Reformation, a Thirty Years’ war, | lish Chancellors, is Gardyner, the chief adviser 
or a French Revolution, have been the events | of Queen Mary, and main instrument in bring- 
that were deemed worthy of a prophetic in-| ing about the reconciliation to the Roman 
spiration addressed to the race of man. It} Pontiff. The name of Gardyner is connected 
may be so; and yet, great as those passages of | with that of Bonner, and together with the last 
history were—lasting in their effects, absorb-| named prelate, he is rather unpleasantly 
ing in their influence on the character, the | associated in the minds of Protestant readers 
lives and happiness of the inhabitants of our | with the fires of Smithfield. Gardyner, how- 
earth—they may not have been worthy of being | ever, was unquestionably fully impressed with 
foretold in a volume whose pages are the com-| the truth of the doctrines he so ruthlessly 
mon property of all ages, tongues, and kins, | maintained; and many cruelties must be con- 
that have lived and are to live on the globe. _| sidered as belonging rather to the times than 

After settling the preliminary inquiries, Mr. | to individuals; since at this period devotion to 
Lord explains and reconciles the prophecy a sect, whether shown in the infliction or the 
with history to the present time, making the| endurance of persecution, was the popular 

uring out of the sixth vial on the great river| virtue. The motives that governed mankind 
Buphrates to be now in process of accomplish- | in those days of strong religious feeling, when 
ment. He explains it thus :— doctrines appear to have had the effect almost 
of maddening, can be as little understood as 
their antiquated theology, a contribution to 
which, under the title of a “ Defence of Holy 
Water,” was made by the Chancellor, and 














language ; thus, the symbol, a horn, means al- 
ways a dynasty of kings; a sea, the masses of 
a nation ; an earthquake, a political revolution ; 
a civil officer, one in authority in the church. 
His system of symbols, hence, is, in some re- 
spects, akin to the correspondences of the 
Swedenborgians. But where is the key—the 











“ The withdrawment of a large body of minis- 
ters and members from the Scottish National 
Church, the secession from the Catholic churches 
of Germany, and the resignation of their office 
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during the time of Mary may be supposed to 
have had “a prodigious run,” as Lord Cam 
bell, with the faintest attempt at a pun, 0 
serves. The Chancellor of Mary must, how- 
ever, be commended for his honesty and vir- 
tue, in giving advice to the monsters who, then 
on the English throne, emulated the worst of 
Roman Emperors; and for patriotism in his 
recommendation to keep up the form of a 
representative government, if no more. 
Passing to the time of Queen Elizabeth of 

lorious memory, Sir Nicholas Bacon, brother- 
in-law of that cunning Machiavel Lord Burgh- 
ley, and father of the greatest of the Chancel- 
lors in genius, is found occupying the marble 
chair. A few legal jokes of the Lord Keeper 
are treasured up by his biographer, of which 
the following may stand for a sample :— 


** At times he had a slight hesitation, which 
impeded his utterance. A certain nimble- 
witted councillor at the bar having often inter- 
rupted him, he at last said, ‘* There is a great 
ditlerence between me and you,—a pain for me 
to speak, and a pain to you to hold your peace.” 
There was then a glimpse of silence, of which 
the Lord Keeper took advantage to finish his 
sentence. 

**On a bill exhibited to discover where lands 
lay, being told that the plaintiffs had a certain 
quantity of land, but could not set it forth, he 
was wont to say, ‘and if you cannot find your 
land in the country, how do you expect me to 
find it for you in the Court of Chancery ? ” 


Another Chancellor, Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, of the virgin queen, whose tastes in more 
respects than one resembled those of King 
Herod, was a skilful votary of the dance, and 
by dint of this accomplishment and a handsome 
person joined to courtly manners, reached the 

t seal. Even while he held this great 
judicial office, he abandoned himself to this 
amusement. “Attending the marriage of his 
nephew and heir with a Judge’s daughter, he 
was decked, oe the custom of the 
age, in his official robes; and it is recorded 
that when the music struck up, he doffed them, 
threw them down on the floor, and saying, 
‘Lie there, Mr. Chancellor!’ danced the 
measures at the nuptial festivity.” A dese- 
cration of the dignity of the office, which may 
possibly have suggested to the caricaturist of 
Punch, the idea of presenting ex-Chancellor 
Brougham engaged in executing a Polka with 
the woolsack. ‘The Lord Chancellor, besides 
being himself somewhat a cultivator of the 
muses, affected to patronize learned men, and 
was honored by a sonnet from the pen of 
Spenser, accompanying a copy of his immortal 
poem. 

* Those prudent heads, that with their counscels wise 
Whilom the pillars of th’ earth did sustain ; 
And tvught ambitious Rome to tyrannize 

And in the neck of all the world to reign, 

Oft from those grave affairs were wont t abstain 

With the sweet lady-muses for to play. 

So Ennius, the elder Africain ; 

So Maro oft did Caesar's cares allay ; 

So you, great Lord! that with your counsel sway 
he burden of this kingdom mightily ; 

With like delights sometimes make eke delay, 

The rugged brow of careful policy ; 

And to these idle rhymes lend little space, 

Which, for their titles’ sake, may find more grace.” 


Of Lord Ellesmere, whose family have been 
immortalized by the poetry of Milton, a cha- 
racter is given, showing that he possessed the 
qualities of a great Judge. “He was not only 
courteous in his manner, but quiet, patient and 
attentive—waiting to be inetrasted Sp to the 
facts and law of the case by the counsel who 
had been studying them,—never interruptin 
to show quickness of perception, or to antici- 
pate authorities likely to be cited, or to blurt 
out a jest—yet venturing to put a question 
for the right understanding of the points to be 


8 
g/P 


decided, and gently checking wandering and that in the good old time, in the judgment of 
prolixity by a look or a hint. He listened | one of the greatest of statesmen and philoso. 
with undivided attention to the evidence, and phers, himself a lawyer, “the volumes of Jaw 
did not prepare a speech in parliament, or were so many in number, that neither com. 
write letters to his correspondents under pre- mon people can half practise them, or lawyers 
tence of taking notes of the arguments ad-| sufficiently understand them.” The next at. 
dressed to him.” Perhaps in the above, Lord tempt of Bacon in parliament was of the 
Campbell is hinting at the errors of later) patriotic stamp, for which he had to make 
judges ; but at all events, if not historically ample apologies, and promise to do so no more; 
and literally correct, the advice contained in| as the queen took his qualified opposition jy 
the probable conduc: of Chancellor Ellesmere great dudgeon, and intimated that the orator 
might with profit be adopted by all judicial need not look to her for promotion. During 
functionaries. this period, Bacon published his “ Essays,” jy 
One order of the Chancellor is really too imitation, probably, of those of Montaigne. 
good to be lost in this reforming age. It seems Without daring to breathe a word against the 
that a pleading had been drawn out “to six’ value of the graver and more recondite works 
score sheets,” when it might have been re-| of the philosopher, we may suggest that at 
duced to “ sixteen; and on confession of the | Jeast one hundred read the Bays, where one 
culprit who devised, drew and engrossed the reads the Novum Organon ; and that it is a 
same, his Lordship made order “that the happy thing for his fame that the grand repu. 
warden of the Fleet shall take the said) tation claimed for Bacon by the studious class, 
Richard Wylward into his custody, and shall is echoed back by the multitude of readers 
bring him into Westminster Hall on Saturday, who have been pleased by the sagacity and 
about 10 of the clock in the forenoon, and then | occasional grandeur of thought displayed by 
and there shall cut a hole in the myddest of him in his Essays. Despairing of political 
the same engrossed replication, which is advancement, he fell in love with the fortune 
delivered unto him for that purpose, and of a rich relative, the widow of Sir William 
put the said Richard’s head through the Hatton, the heir of Lord Charles Hatton, but 
same hole, and so let the same replication in this speculation, he was doomed to be dis- 
hang about his shoulders with the written side | appointed, the lady choosing his rival Sir 
outward, and then, the same so hanging, shall Baward Coke, of common law fame, whom 
lead the same Richard bareheaded and bare-| she led a life of the greatest annoyance, so 
faced, round about Westminster Hall whilst that Bacon must, unless ambitious to rival 
the Courts are sitting, and shall show him at Socrates in domestic philosophy, have been 
the bar of every of the three Courts within the pleased in the end, with his ill success in 
Hall.” wooing. Of the manner in which Bacon 
The successor of Ellesmere was “the treated the man who had always subserved his 
wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” As interest, the Earl of Essex, nothing can be said 
guardian of the king’s conscience and keeper | in excuse; with all his greatness and know- 
of the seal, it was not to be expected that the ledge, he was mean and cowardly, and he 
life here given could enter, to any extent, into lived at a time when court favor had vastly 
an investigation of his character as a philoso- more power than gratitude or friendship, and 
pher. It is principally as courtier, as politi-| yet the means used by Bacon to ruin the Ear! 
cian, and as lawyer, that Lord Bacon is on his trial, disgust even more than the mere 
described in the line of Chancellors. Very fact of sacrificing one who had befriended 
early in life, Bacon distinguished himself for him. At last the beartless and capricious 
his readiness of wit. Queen Elizabeth, who at Elizabeth died, and Bacon pushed his fortune 
times visited his father, the Lord Keeper Bacon, so successfully with the rising sun of fortune, 
“was greatly pleased by his answer to the that during the first part of the reign of James, 
common question put to children, how old he aside from that monarch’s unwort y favorites, 
was? “Exactly two years younger than he may be considered to have been the chief 
your majesty’s happy reign.” A somewhat adviser and minister. He we so adroit- 
similar story is told of the answer given to ly as to get ahead of his old rival Coke, in the 
Napoleon by the present Judge of the Royal race of judicial preferment, and after truckling 
Court, Seguier, who had been appointed by and compliances unworthy so great a genius, 
the Emperor rather because his family had he reached the possession of the Great Seal. 
long enjoyed judicial honors, than from any Nothing meaner than the public life of the 
personal acquaintance ; at the first levee the Chancellor, nothing nobler than the intellectual 
newly appointed judge was remarked by the employment of his private hours, can be con- 
Emperor, and as he passed him he said, “I did ceived. Whilst he held the chancellorship, 
not know that you were so young ;” to which and at the ripe age of sixty, he published the 
Seguier answered, “I am older, Sire, than you “Novum Organon,” and completed the meca- 
were at the battle of Marengo.” In his sure of his fame; all England resounded with 
thirteenth year, Bacon was sent to Cambridge, his praise, and but one voice was heard in 
and remained three years, during which time condemnation. This was that of the old 
he studied deeply and critically enough to gain Chief Justice Sir Edward Coke, who exhibits 
a profound contempt for the scholastic philoso- | his spite at Bacon, in two couplets written on 
phy taught there; “being (as his Lordship the presentation copy of the great work in his 
used to say) only strong for disputations, but | possession. 
— of the production of works for the life, «@ sUCTORI ConstLIUM.” 
of man.” .. orum, 
In a parliament, held after a considerable ones tages jew beaomarerena ag sa 
lapse of time, the queen disliking from princi-| This edition contains a device of a ship 
ple their interference, Bacon took his seat as passing through the pillars of Hercules, over 
member from Middlesex, and made his maiden | which Sir Edward, driven by indignation, 
ss the subject of which, to the great against his nature, to make verses, has writ- 
easure of Lord Campbell, was “Law Re- ten— 
form.” As “Law Reform” is the leading . 
subject of internal policy with the good people | But to be theighted in the ship of Fools. 
of the State of New York at this present time, The praise of one admirer may, in point of 


“ It deserves not to be read in schools, 





it may be of interest to some to be informed | authority, weigh down the oracle of the com- 
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mon law. Ben Jonson writes of him, “ My 
conceit of his person was never increased 
toward him by his place or honors, but I have 
and do reverence him for the greatness that 
was only proper to himself, in that, he seemed 
to me, ever by his works, one of the greatest 
men and most worthy of admiration, that had 
been in many ages.” , 

Soon after the publication of the Novum 
Organon, the corruption of the Chancellor 
was discovered, and he was stripped of all his 
honors. ‘The remainder of his life was passed 
in the midst of pecuniary embarrassments, and 
he must have been a prey to the keenest 
remorse. His, indeed, was a fall like “that 
of Lucifer, never to hope again.” But the 
genius of the man outlives and outdazzles his 
weakness, and mankind, grateful to the apostle 
of science, forget or find excuses for the errors 
of a Chancellor. The man was greater than 
the office. 

The Great Seal then passed to Lord 
Keeper Williams, after the degradation of 
Bacon; and this is the last instance of an 
ecclesiastic holding the office. During the 
reign of Charles I., there were four keepers, 
Coventry, Finch, Lane and Littleton ; the last 
a descendant of the famous author of the 
“Tenures,” the commentary on which, by 
Coke, together with the text, make up the 
dreariest of all books, and the most barbarous. 
To show how matters of conscience were 
settled in England during the times of the 
Martyr, we have this agreeable incident of 
star chamber practice. It was a prosecution 
against Dr. Alex. Leighton, a Scotch divine, 
for slandering prelacy, and the sentence was— 











“ That the defendant should be imprisoned in 
the Fleet during life—should be fined 10,000/.— 
and after being degraded from the holy orders 
by the High Commissioners, should be set in 
the pillory in Westrinster,—should there be 
whipped—should have one of his ears cut off— 
should have his nose slit—should be branded in 
the face with a double SS. for a sower of sedi- 
tion—should afterwards be set in the pillory, 
and have his other ear cut off.” 


It would be impossible to sketch anything 
that would give an idea of the intricate thoug 
interesting changes of the corrupt court of 
Charles L., embraced in the lives of Clarendon 
and Shaftesbury. No characters could afford 
a stronger contrast than those of the two last 
named Chancellors; both, however, are well 
known to the reader of general history, and 
are rather distinguished for their political than 
their legal lives. 

The next chancellor, Lord Nottingham, has 
been styled the “Father of Equity ;” which, 
however, must be understood not in the widest 
sense of those terms, but as they are used by 
lawyers, the word Equity, in this context, de- 
noting the jurisdiction and practice of the 
Court of Chancery. The “ Father of Equity,” 
before he was raised to the seals, and whilst 
he was in Parliament, disgraced himself by 
Opposing a motion brought forward by Andrew 
Marvell to refund fees exacted by the serjeant- 
at-arms of the House from the poet Milton. 
The ground of the opposition was, that “this 
Mr. Milton had been Latin secretary to Oliver 
Cromwell, and, instead of paying £150, well 
deserved hanging.” 

The lawyers worship him as the first of their 
tribe. Lord Campbel 


Blackstone, “the great Chancellor Kent,” and 





quotes the opinions of} for blood of his nature. 
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tion of the administration of justice into law 
and equity. 

Lord Guilford, the successor of Nottingham, 
rose to his station by the arts of low pettifog- 
ging; and we are presented with many tricks 
of the trade, that, no doubt, reappear in a mo- 


died while Guilford was keeper, and, in his 


the practice of the medical fraternity. 
** With shert intervals, the council continued 
to sit day and night. After a time, the physi- 
clans Came into the council-chamber, smiling, 
and saying they had good news, for the king had 
a fever. ; 
“Lord Keeper.— Gentlemen, what do you 
mean? Can anything be worse ? 
. Ist Physician.—* Now we know what to 
0. 
** Lord Keeper.—* What is that ? 
** 2d Physician.—‘ To give him the cortex.’ 
“The exhibition of Jesuits’ bark was sanc- 
tioned by the council, but proved fatal.” 
The series concludes with the life of Jeffreys, 
a judge fit enough for such a king as James 
the Second, presenting, on the bench, the 
appalling type of utter governmental depravity, 
a drunken ruffian to maintain the dignity, a 
brutal murderer, the purity and impartiality, of 
public justice. With the lowest instincts and 
the lowest arts of that beast of prey, the mean 
and grasping lawyer, Jeffreys first appears as 
a boon companion at taverns, drinking, and on 
the look out for business. One incident gives 
a key to the manners of the rising advocate. 

**He used to sit in coffee-houses, and order 
his clerk to come and tell him that company at- 
tended him at his chamber; at which he would 
huff, and say—‘ Let them stay a little, I will 
come presently ;’ and thus made a show of busi- 
ness,” 

Jeffreys was not destitute of talent, and had | 
naturally a clear and legal head, and a bold 
style of eloquence, with a voice of singular 
sweetness. Another accomplishment, which, 
if he was not the “ father of,” he pushed, pro- | 
bably, as far as any of his brethren of the long | 
robe before or since, at the bar and on the | 
bench, was the somewhat exploded system of 
brow-beating—witness, judge, or counsel, all 
felt the boldaess of his tongue and the coarse- 
ness of his invective. On the trial of College, 
“the Protestant joiner,” he gave a specimen 
of his skill in the use of this legal arm. 





“There was called as a witness by the pri- 
soner one Lun, who, being a waiter at the Devil 
Tavern, and a fanatic, had, some years before, 
been caught on his knees praying against the 
Cavaliers, saying, * Scatter them, good Lord! 
Scatter them from whence he had ever after 
borne the name of ‘ Seatter’em.’ Jeffreys thus 
begins his cross-examination:— , 

**We know you, Mr. Lun; we only ask you 
questions that the jury, too, may know you as 
well as we.’ 

** Lun.—I don’t care to give evidence of any- 
thing but the truth. J was never on my knees 
before the Parliament for anything.” (A hit 
at Jeffreys, who was reprimanded by the Parlia- 
ment in that situation.) 

“* Jeffreys.—Nor | either for much, yet you 
were once on your knees, when you cried, 
Scatter them, good Lord! Was it not so, Mr. 
Scatter ’em ? ” 

Upon the trials of Russel and Sydney, Jef- 
freys again displayed the brutality and thirst 
But after the rebellion 
of the Duke of Monmouth, when he was sent 


Judge Story, to show the high estimation in| by the king, under the authority of a special 


which the profession regard the man who, in 


commission, to try the adherents of the duke in 


reducing the wandering rules of equity to sys-| the west of England, occurred those scenes of 
tem and a scientific form, proves to all outside | judicial murder, that contempt of all the forms 





the profession the utter uselessness of a separa-| of law and decency, the haste, the reckless- 





ness, and the atrocious delight which haye 


rendered the name of Jeffreys a mark of uni- 
versal execration. The Nero of the judgment- 
seat met a fate somewhat similar to that of the 
tyrant of old. Upon the downfall of James, 
Jefireys attempted to escape from the wild 


dern garb at the present time. Charles II. justice of the mob, and almost succeeded ;—in 


the disguise of a sailor, after shaving his bushy 


last illness, a scene occurred which introduces | €Y¢-brows and slouching a tarry hat over his 


face, he was so fortunate as to get on board of 


a collier lying in the river Thames. But 
coming on shore to get a pot of ale, he was 


recognised by a scrivener, upon whose mind 
he had impressed his features when Chancel- 
lor too deeply ; and this man pointed him out 
to the mob. When the scrivener had been a 
litigant before the Chancellor, the opposite 
counsel had suggested that he was a trim- 
mer :— 

** At that the Chancellor fired; and ‘a trim- 
mer! said he. ‘I have heard much of that 
monster,’ said he, ‘but never saw one. Come 
forth, Mr. Trimmer—turn you round, and let us 
see your shape ;’ and at that rate talked so long 
that the poor fellow was ready to drop under 
him; but, at last, the bill was dismissed with 
costs, and he went his way. In the hall, one of 
his friends asked him how he came off? ‘ Came 
off,” said he: ‘I am escaped from the terrors of 
that man’s face, which | would scarce undergo 
again to save my life, and I shall certainly have 
the frightful impression of it as long as I live.’ ” 

The frightful impression was the cause of 
the apprehension of the fugitive judge. He 
was taken before the Lord Mayor, who, being 
a timid man, had such an awe of the features 
of the Chancellor, though in disguise, that, in- 
stead of treating him as a culprit, he was about 
requesting him to dine with himself and the 

zady Mayoress, when it was suggested that to 

harbor such a guest was treason. The Lord 
Mayor, between his terror of his prisoner and 
his fear of incurring the pains of treason, we 
are told, swooned away. At last, with con- 
siderable risk of danger from the mob, he was 
lodged in the Tower, where he remained a few 
months, ti!l his death summoned the evil judge 
to meet his victims before an unerring tribu- 
nal 


al. 

The lives of the Chancellors, thus far, though 

a varied field of integrity and injustice, of ge- 
nius and mediocrity, of splendor and meanness, 
bear no proportion of interest to the professional 
man, when compared to the series of great 
men that, after the accession of William and 
Mary, have held the seals. It is during this 
later period that the rules of equity, drawn 
from all sources—the laws of Rome and the 
customs of England, applied by the aid of 
sound and disciplined reason, and moulding 
themselves on the varied transactions of a 
highly civilized age, swell now into a system, 
which, if not altogether free from reproach, 
contains materials whence future judges and 
legislators may shape their decisions or frame 
their codes. 

The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America. 
By John James Audubon, F.R.S., &c., and 
the Rev. John Bachman, D.D., &c., &c. 

WE fear that the astonishing labors of J. J. 

Audubon have not been sufficiently appreciated 

by his countrymen. His first pens work on 

Birds is much more highly valued, and far 

better known in the Old World, than at home. 

“That a prophet is not without honor, save in 

his own country,” may be said of him. In the 

hurry of progress and expansion, we have 
stirred up too great a dust. We only, as yet, 

“take glimpses” through the cloud of those 

cool retreats and green solitudes, amidst which 

his calm genius has labored, and out of which 
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its patient stre has dra a new and | whether quadruped or winged, presented to us 
caine out to tight As we aad | wh lives out in its native haunts. His “ Bio- 
older, and the social element shall have settled | graphies of Birds,” which accompany the plates 
around us, and our energies have somewhat | in five volumes, though not laying claim to the 
thrown off the fervor of struggle, we may do | highest literary excellence, are yet to an ad- 
him full justice. It is only from that intel- | mirable degree superior to “as of the sort 
lectual conservatism which is the growth of which had preceeded him. There is a simple 
social stability, and which possesses both enthusiasm and soul-felt heartin « in them, 
abundant means and leisure, that we can hope | which is irresistibly attractive. ..o work of 
for any just estimate of such works as those of | modern times has elicited greater enthusiasm 
Mr. Audubon. He has introduced a new era | and absolute wonder, from all quarters, than 
in art, and may almost be said to have done as that upon the “Birds of America.” It is 
much for natural science. His plates to the | Herculean in any view. Every one regarded 
“Birds of America” were regarded, abroad, | it as in the most illustrious sense, the “ life 
with unmingled amazement. It was a new idea | labor” of its author, and the surprise has been 
that Historical Painting might descend from its | fully as great, that this grey-haired veteran 
classic pedestal, with no diminution of dignity, | should have dared to launch his consummated 
to illustrate the humbler subjects of Natural | fame upon a new and equally grand enterprise 
History! These plates were strictly histori- | —the “ Quadrupeds of America!” But though 
cal, and without a word of biographical com- | the weight of years was upon him, the prowess 
ment from him, would have told the story of | of his eon remained unimpaired. His 
the creatures treated of, more satisfactorily hardy and simple life had preserved it far be- 
than any one of the elaborate works which had yond the ordinary term, and with a far-sighted 
preceded them. With the same subtle intui-| mtuition he ha built up around him, such 
tion of “effect” which characterized the old | associations as enabled him, within the limits 
masters of the higher art, he has selected | of his own family relations, to perpetuate the 
occasion, time and place, so as to exhibit | honors already acquired to his name, in this 
separately the form, the passions, the incident,| new achievement. His two sons, John W. 
and the scene, most striking in the life of his | and Victor G. Audubon, educated at his feet, 
subject; and these when exhibited together | grew up to be fine artists; worthy to become 
forming a complete episode, the precedent collaborators with him. They, by a singular 
and sequence of which may be easily coincidence, first married the two daughters of 
guessed. The wonder is, that all these parts | Dr. John Bachman, of Charleston, S. This 
are executed with such fidelity as to complete gentieman being the most distinguished 
the unitary effect of the Historical Picture. | student of mammalogy in this country, was, of 
Nothing is left out. The landscape is taken | course, the proper person to assist Mr. Audu- 
from the favorite haunts of the bird—the tree | bon in this work upon animals. But for the 
or the shrub is that it most affects for nidifica- | fraternal aid of jah veteran in this depart- 
tion or for food—the winged or reptile enemy | ment of science, Mr. Audubon could never 
is that it has most cause to dread, or feeds have dreamed of entering upon so arduous an 
upon most readily—the incident is that in | undertaking; since the best years of his life 
which its finest traits of passion and of action | had been devoted to another department of 
are displayed—in which the different views of | Natural Science. Though, with the charac- 
its form, color and plumage, can be most felici- | teristic universality of the true philosopher, he 
tously given ; and in addition, the groups exhibit | had, in the course of his laborious researches 
those distinctions of size and markings which | in ornithology, observed closely the habits of 
age and sex have rendered so complicated | such quadrupeds as came in his way, yet his 
heretofore! The absolute accuracy of these | technical knowledge had not attained the 
paintings, for they can be called by no other | accuracy necessary for an undertaking of such 
name, surpassed anything that had been even | importance. This necessity his friend, Dr. 
dreamed of in this department of art. The Bachman, supplied, and in the artistical de- 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics, Grecian “Reliefs,” | partment, his accomplished sons could, under 
Italian Frescoes, &c., had brought down illus- | his supervision, do all the labor for which, on 
trative art in this department of Natural | account of his age, he might be incapacitated. 
Science, through slow and feeble stages of| Under such auspices, this magnificent work 
transition, and after a long interval of entire | upon the “Quadrupeds of America” was under- 
neglect, to the period of the Flemish or Dutch | taken. Little, till the time of Godman, had 
school. This school only attempted the de-| been accomplished for mammalogy in this 
lineation of domestic or semi-domesticated | country. The naturalists of the Old World, 
animals, in which, by the way, it greatly ex- | who, alone, as yet, had written of our animals, 
celled. It was soon after imitated by English | had obtained their data from very uncertain 
art, and as is the case with all imitations, with | sources. The stories of navigators, travel- 
no improvement. Le Vaillant, a French’ lers and adventurers ; together with the occa- 
ornithologist in 1800, seems to have been the | sional skins and living specimens brought 
first who even He ye | perceived what might | along with them, have furnished the vaguel 

be an in the illustration of such | ascertained material with which they wubel 
themes. lis illustrations, for the period, were | Hernandez, among the early Spanish adven- 
brilliant and oe but very deficient in | turers; the famous Captain John Smith, of 
character—giving on y in partial and garish | Pocahontas memory ; La Hontan, a traveller 
effects, the “still life’ of his subjects. This | in Canada; Peter Klam, a Swedish traveller 
was also the case with those of Wilson, though | of considerable intelligence, who traversed all 
his biographies were very noble, and imbued | the northern parts of the continent ; “ Travels 
with the freshness and vigorous life of genius. | in North America, by the Marquis de Chastel- 
it was left to Audubon to accomplish what | lux ;” the noted “ Expedition” up the Missouri, 
these distinguished men had only approached. | by Lewis and Clark; together with the work 
He first illuminated these tame figures with | of the celebrated Dr. Richardson, who, with 
the soul of life; he gave to their stillness its | Franklin, explored the whole north to the 
glow ; to their humors its sparkle; to their | Arctic ; nearly completed the vocabulary of 
action its glancing beauty ; to their passions | veritable authorities upon which these Euro- 
its darken wen In addition, his accessories | pean writers mainly relied for the facts of any 
complete the history, and we have the creature, | attempted digest pg our Natural History. We 
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had then no true naturalists amongst us, (y; 
native observers never ventured beyond the 
dignity of amateurs. They were awed by the 
shadows of the elder names. Until the ‘esta. 
blishment of the Philadelphia Academy os 
Natural Sciences, our American naturalists 
had scarcely dared to assert their souls as 
their own. But when its able Journal was 
promulgated in 1817, a very respectable 
corps of writers gathered around it. Such 
men as Dr. Morton, Geo. Ord, C. L. Bona. 
rte, Dr. Leib, Dr. Pickering, Dr. Bachman, 
. R. Townsend, Dr. Trudeau, &c., began to 
contribute. Now appeared the first indications 
of a determination on the part of our native 
authors to make a declaration of independence 
of foreign nomenclature, and assert their own 
right to know something of native subjects. 
Dr. Bachman was a prominent leader in this 
new movement. But in 1826, Dr. John God. 
man published the first work, by a citizen, 
which had any just claim to be called an 
American Natural History. He was not, 
however, quite emancipated or self-reliant, 
though he exhibited great ability. The fact 
that Dr. Harlan, a studious toady of the Old 
School, issued his Fauna Americana about the 
same time, somewhat obscured the merit of 
Godman’s performance, and the completion of 
it was, sadly enough, for ever obscured by his 
premature death. This is the only work pre- 
ceeding Audubon, deserving notice, except that 
of De Kay, whose “ Natural History of New 
York” we can only speak of as a very lame 
rformance, in which the worst errors of 
marest and Harlan (who copied him) are 
replicated with the worthy accession of most 
stupid and absurd illustrations! We have 
shown that Audubon came to his work well 
girt-about with the necessary “appliances and 
means ;” and he has bravely accomplished it 
so far. His method has been eclectic as well 
as creative. In his treatment he has united 
all the elements which are available in the 
contending schools of Europe. He has recon- 
ciled the dry technical treatment of Linnaus 
with the racy, discursive and inaccurate 
biographies of Buffon. This he has eflected 
by bringing in as “a third part” the strict 
anatomical definitions of Cuvier. These were 
for a long time rebelled against by the con- 
temporary schools. But Audubon himself has 
given the climacteric feature to progress in 
mammalogy in the department of I/lusération, 
of which he is the sole and unquestioned origi- 
nator. The plates to this new work are 
magnificent, so far as they have been issued. 
They are, if possible, even more historical than 
the plates to the Birds. The accessories are 
indeed more elaborated and detailed. His son, 
Mr. Victor G. Audubon, is an accomplished 
artist in landscape, and has taken charge of 
that department. He has given to its details 
all the skill which the laborious dedication ot 
life to his art could furnish. These land- 
scapes are veritable scenes from sketches 
taken on the spot, in most instances, which 
the animal has been found to frequent. They 
come to us fresh with natural sky, and plain, 
and flower, grass, tree and rock, the revela- 
tions of those calm primeval scenes, where 
these creatures have held their ancient home. 
The stern gloom of mountain desolation oF 
the sombre track of our destructive rivers, are 
alike given with patient fidelity, so that we 
have the animals feeding, sporting and labor- 
ing, in the same haunts where they may now 
be found by the curious traveller. 
J. W. Audubon has worked much upon the 
figures, though under the controlling super- 
vision of the master genius. He is rapidly 
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ming worthy to succeed his illustrious 
ssiber im this difficult department. Every new 
plate seems to us to be an improvement upon 
the last. ‘They have now attained to a degree 
of spirit, character, and absolute accuracy, 
which has never before been approached by 
any painter of wild animals. Landseer, in his 
way, is yet unsurpassed ; but his are all do- 
mestic creatures, and the attempt of Audubon 
is far more difficult. His subjects have to be 
obtained alive from the most remote regions, 
amidst perilous wilds, and, when obtained, are 
extremely hard to sketch, from their restless- 
ness, The accurate science of Dr. Bachman 
has made the letter-press—the first volume of 
which has only as yet been issued—very at- 
tractive and reliable. The charmingly-spirited 
biographies have been written jointly by the 
Dr. and Mr. Audubon, and have much of the 
freshness and piquant relish which character- 
ized his biographies of birds, and the eloquent 
sketches of Wilson. We have, in conclusion, 
to say, that we are proud to claim this noble 
work as a native in every sense. We are ex- 
tremely gratified to perceive that all the labor 
has been accomplished at home, and that Mr. 
Audubon has not been compelled to seek 
foreign patronage, or depend upon foreign ar- 
tists for the engraving and typographical exe- 
cution of his work. Its mechanical execution 
is such as would be eminently creditable to 
any country or period of civilization. We 
shall look for the next volume of letter-press, 
which will appear about the end of this year, 
with high anticipations ; and, in the meantime, 
shall watch the continued issue of the splendid 
plates with curious interest. We hope the 
time may soon come when a popular edition of 
this work may be got out in such form as to 
place it more at the command of the great 
body of our people, who are now debarred 
from its pleasing contents by the great price 
which it has necessarily cost. A cheaper edi- 
tion of the work on Birds proved to be success- 
ful. Why not one such of this, which might 
be issued with small plates, and keep up with 
the progress of the great work? We propose, 
in a series of numbers for this paper, to take 
up the biographies of animals treated of in this 
first volume of letter-press. We shall select 
the most interesting of them, and shall, in our 
reviews, furnish not only the most pleasing 
traits of intelligence with regard to them given 
by our learned authors, but add as well what 
additional information a life devoted to such 
investigations shall enable us to furnish. Our 
sketches will include not alone anecdotes of 
habit illustrating the animals themselves some- 
what further, but, as well, accounts of the wild, 
tude sports which have originated from the 
pursuit of these animals by our hardy country- 
men. We shall gee in most instances, as 
an eye-witness and participator. 





The Spaniards and their Country. By Rich- 
ard Ford, author of the “Hand-book of 
Spain.” New York: Wiley & Putnam. 
16mo. pp. 166. 

Tue Spaniards and their country are always 

4 novelty. ‘They serye as the starting-point 

{rom which the world’s speed, for the last cen- 

tury or so, may be guessed at. The Don’s 

siesta is as sound as ever, his dreams are not 
of the uneasy kind that pertain to railroads 
and stock operations. Progress and thirty 
miles an hour, by steam, are of the Present ; 

Spain and the Spaniards are of the Past. 

Looked at from the ever-shifting point of view 

of modern improvement, Spanish life appears 

4S remote from one’s experience as a page of 





history ; the distance widens daily, the con-/ ‘It was but the other day that a foreigner was 
trast becomes broader. Oregon would be| relating in a tertulia, or conversazione, of Ma- 
more like home than Spain, to honest citizens | drid, the well-known anecdote of Adam’s revisit 
and Christian stock-jobbers. to the earth. The narrator explained how our 

The statu quo condition of the Spanish ae first father on lighting in Italy was perplexed 
tion may have for a cause the absence of all and taken aback; how, on crossing the Alps 
i i meee Mecniiege. meme by pride | into Germany, he found nothing that he could 


; * Q ‘a understand—how matters got darker and stranger 
and jealousy, keeps the Spaniards divided, thus | at Paris, until on his reaching England, he was 


preventing unity of feeling and purpose ; their | altogether lost, confounded, and abroad, being 
country is partitioned off, by the natural barri- | unable to make out anything Spain was his 
ers of river and mountain, into separate dis-| next point, where, to his infinite satisfaction, 
tricts, distinct in climate and the character of he found himself quite at home, so little had 
the people. The Castilian is as antagonistic | things changed since his absence, or indeed since 
to him of Arragon and Navarre, as a South | the sun at its creation first shone over Toledo. 
Carolinian to the most restless abolitionist of | Te story concluded, a distinguished Spaniard, 


New England. Nature, aided by bad govern- | who was present, hurt perhaps at the somewhat 
ment, has hindered progress but favored the | protestant-dissenting tone of the speaker, grave- 

‘ota . f hi 8 a. avore - | ly remarked, the rest of the party coinciding,— 
picturesque, for which reader and writer have | §j, Senor, y tenia razon ; la Espana es Para- 


reason to be grateful. | diso—‘ Adam, Sir, was right, for Spain is para- 
Much of our most pleasing literature is as- | dise.’ ” 
sociated with Spain, and all of this smacks! « Another little anecdote, like a straw thrown 
more or less of Don Quixotte and Gil Blas, | up in the air, will point out the direction in 
characters no less real to-day than in the time | which the wind blows. Monsieur Thiers, the 
of Cervantes and Le Sage. Spain has been a| great historical romance writer, in his recent 
topic of special interest to American writers. | hand-gallop tour through the Peninsula, passed 
Irving and Prescott are among its best histori- | * few days only at Madrid; his mind being, as 
ans; the “ Year in Spain,” by Slidell, is one logicians would say, of a subjective rather than 
of the most readable of the books of travel, | 2" objective turn, that is, ey a3 agreed to the 
In England, the genius of Southey lingered | consideration of the ego, and to things relating to 


“eae “ | self, than to those that do not, he scarcely looked 
fondly about the romance of Spanish life and | more at anything there, than he did during his 


history. Beckford, with his aristocratic fasti- | similar run through London: ‘ Behold,’ said 
diousness and Oriental fancy, gloated over the | the Spaniards, ‘that little gabacho ; he dares 
pride of Spain, and its faded magnificence. | not remain, nor raise his eyes from the ground in 
The + one - re bare sae en was this yee = ~ ow wounds his per- 
stirred by the wild life of the Spanish gypsy, | $0"@! and national vanity. 
the picturesque relics of Moorish character,| This settled and truly Spanish conviction of 
and all that abounds in Spain, in contrast with | vast superiority, keeps in the old and shuts 
the F geese of our day and generation. | ont the new, keeps in bad government and 
e “Bible in Spain,” the last book of | shuts out the good, keeps in poverty and shuts 
travels among the Spaniards that touched the _out commerce, and what is more to our pur- 
popular interest, is the very opposite of the | pose, keeps in the picturesque and shuts out 
work before us. The former was earnestly | the practical. 
eloquent and romantic, imbued with the ad-| Railroads have been pronounced impractica- 
venturous characteristics of the author; the ble in Spain. Steam cannot surmount the 
latter is no less individual, but has no more Pyrenees. This is the valuable result (for it 
romance in it than one would expect to find in cost many thousand pounds) of the experience 
a club-loving member of parliament pledged to of the Royal Valencia Railroad Company. 
Peel and free trade. The author is, socially,“ The Spaniard, a creature of routine and foe 
a gentleman ; politically, a tory; anoccasional to innovations, is not a movable or pany 
writer on Spanish topics for the Quarterly. local, and a parochial fixture by nature, he 
He is evidently on the easy side of the social hates moving like a Turk, and has a particular 
scale, and has an Honorable for a wife, to horror of being hurried ; long, therefore, here, 
whom he dedicates his book in these words: has an ambling mule answered ye the —— 
“'To the Hon. Mrs. Ford, these papers, which | of transporting man and his goods.” All the 
she has been so good as to peruse and approve | force of modern civilization is directed to hur- 
of, are dedicated, in the hopes that other fair | rying a man and his carpet bag, at the quickest 
readers may follow her example, by her very | possivle rate, from one er phen 
affectionate husband and servant, Richard Natural progress is measu y the miles 
Ford.” This is in the spirit of a footman, and | steamed per hour. The “slow coaches” of 
is suggestive of twenty pounds a year and a | Spain, then, indicate a low point in the scale of 
suit of yellow plush. As a traveller we would | nations. The lumbering French diligence is 
desire no better companion. He is lively, en- | the highest elevation ¢ompene but this, = 
tertaining and instructive. He is neither po- | reading and writing, is by no means general 
litical, statistical, politico-economical, geologi- | diffused, and is looked at and ridden in with 
cal, nor historical, but an acute observer of every- | some scruples of conscience, as suggestive of 
, : y cruples ~ 
a Eg A en. Mk, a a ie mento se ne am = oe — pe 
all his hero-wor: ing centred in the | to state and church. 
“ Duke,” the ‘saieiding Dake, and his ill-| six is cherished with becoming respect, as 
humor taking the harmless and natural direc- | thorough! ——— a is er cages 
tion, for an Englishman, of cursing the French, | affair of the days of Queen Anne, and like the 
and grumbling at the unpaid dividends on/| gingerbread carriage on Lord Mayor's day in 
Spanish stocks. ao is pas fuss, and ee —_ 
“ Whoever says Spain, says everything,” is | and beast. 1e team is made up 0 
one of those Spanish proverbs which mean | race of ass, mule and horse, that are got along 
what is said, and lets us at once into the secret | at the rate of twenty miles a day by the sua- 
of the national character. Pride, vain-glory, | viler in modo of the mayoral, the master, who 
self-sufficiency and jealousy of strangers, are | sits in stately dignity holding the ribbons, or 
its essential characteristics. In talking of his | rather the =e, and using his most persuasive 
country, the Spaniard gives full sway to his | rhetoric, a he fortiter m re of the moz0, OF 
imagination, and indulges in the broadest Ori-| helper, who runs by the side of the carriage 








entalisms. Par exemple. pelting the beasts with stones, and running 
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through his glib vocabulary of Spanish oaths. 
The mayoral is the D’Orsay of Jehus. 


** The costume is peculiar, and is based on that 
of Andalucia, which sets the fashion all over the 
Peninsula, in all matters regarding bull- fighting, 
horse-dealing, robbing, smuggling, and so forth. 
He wears on his head a gay-colored silk hand- 
kerchief, tied in such a manner that the tails 
hang down behind; over this remnant of the 
Moorish turban he places a high-peaked sugar- 
loaf-shaped hat with broad brims; his jaunty 
jacket is made either of black sheepskin, stud- 
ded with silver tags and filigree buttons, or of 
brown cloth, with the back, arms, and particu- 
larly the elbows, welted and tricked out with 
flowers and vases, cut in patches of diflerent- 
colored cloth and much embroidered. When 
the jacket is not worn, it is usually hung over 
the left shoulder, after the hussar fashion. The 
waistcoat is made of rich fancy silk ; the breech- 
es of blue or green velvet plush, ornamented 
with stripes and filigree buttons, and tied at the 
knee with silken cords and tassels ; the neck is 
left open, and the shirt collar turned down, and 
a gaudy neck-handkerchief is worn, oftener pass- 
ed through a ring than tied ina knot; his waist 
is girt with a red sash, or with one of a bright 
yellow. This ‘faja,* a sine quad non, is the 
old Roman zona; it serves also for a purse, 
* girds the loins,’ and keeps up a warmth over 
the abdomen, which is highly beneficial in hot 
climates, and wards off any tendency to irritable 
colic; in the sash is stuck the ‘navaja, the 
knife, which is part and parcel of a Spaniard, 
and behind, the * zaga/’ usually places his stick. 
The richly embroidered gaiters are left open at 
the outside to show a handsome stocking; the 
shoes are yellow like those of our cricketers, and 
are generally made of untanned calfskin, which 
being the color of dust, require no cleaning ” 


The author eschews the diligence, galera, 
the old carrier’s wagon, the fartana, the mar- 
ket-cart, the coche de colleras, the coach and 
six, and other old-fashioned modes of realizing 
time and space. Getting rid of his pea-jacket, 
and every other reminder of a cockney tailor 
and civilization, and dressing as if for the part 
of Fra Diavolo on the stage, he takes to horse, 
and his Andalucian servant to ass, bringing 
out as freshly as a new reading of Don Quixotte, 
the Knight of La Mancha, Sancho Panza, and 
all the rich genial humor of Cervantes. From the 
Bota, the pocket-pistol of Hudibras, filled with 

nerous wine, an indispensable part of a 

panish traveller’s baggage, the author is led 
to discourse of the Borracha, the wine-skin of 
Spain, the wine-bottle of patriarchal times. 

“The Bota must not be confounded with the 
Borracha or Cuero, the wine-skin of Spain, 
which is the entire, and answers the purpose of 
the barrel elsewhere. The dota is the retail re- 
ceptacle, the ewero is the wholesale one. It is 
the genuine pig’s skin, the adoration of which 
disputes in the Peninsula with the cigar, the 
dollar, and even the worship of the Virgin. 
The shops of the makers are to be seen in most 
Spanish towns; in them long lines of the un- 
clean animal’s blown out hides are strung up 
like sheep carcases in our butchers’ shambles 
The tanned and manufactured article preserves 
the form of the pig, feet and all, with the ex- 
ception of one: the skin is turned inside out, so 
that the hairy coat lines the interior. which, 
moreover, is carefully pitched like a ship’s bot- 
tom, to prevent leaking ; hence the peculiar fla- 
vor, which partakes of rosin and the hide, which 
is called the borrae a, and is peculiar to most 
Spanish Wines, sherry excepted, which being 
made by foreigners, is kept in toreign casks, as 
we shall presently show, when we touch on 


* Faja; the Hhezum of Cairo. Atrides ti 

; l ‘airo. $ tightens his 
sash when preparing for acton—Lliad xi., 15. The Roman 
soldiers kep* their money in it. Ibit qui zonam perdidit.— 
Hor. ii., Ep. 2,40. The Jews used it for the same pur- 
Sees 2.9: > vi.,8. [tis loosened at night. 

mber or sleep, neith 

their loins be loosed.”—Isaiahe v.27, oe Sapa e 








‘good sherris sack.’ A drunken man, who is 
rarer in Spain than in England, is called a bor- 
racha; the term is not complimentary. The 
cueros, when filled, are suspended in ventas and 
elsewhere, and thus economize cellarage, coop- 
erage, and bottling; and such were the big-bel- 
lied monsters which Don Quixotte attacked.” 


Spain has never been famous for her cuisine ; 
eat, in the vocabulary of the Spanish Mrs. 
Glass, is synonymous with hare. An artiste 
from Very, cr the Rocher de Cancale, would 
have reconciled the Cortes to the French 
match, sooner than all the diplomacy of Louis 
Philippe. The consumers of oil, garlic, saf- 
iron, and red peppers, would have been soon 

ut hors de combat by the carte of the Trois 
wien Spanish cooks and cookery have, how- 
ever, their redeeming quality—the olla po- 
drida. 

“« The veritable o//a—the ancient time-honored 
olla podrida, or pot pourri—the epithet is now 
obsolete—is difficult to be made: a tolerable one 
is never to be eaten out of Spain, since it re- 
quires many Spanish things to concoct it, and 
much care; the cook must throw his whole soul 
into the pan, or rather pot; it may be made in 
one, but two are better. They must be of earth- 
enware ; for, like the French pot au feu, the 


on their separate stoves with water. Place into 
No. 1, Garbanzos, which have been placed to 
soak over night. Add a good piece of beef, a 
chicken, and a large piece of bacon; let it boil 
once and quickly; then let it simmer; it re- 
quires four or five hours to be well done. Mean- 
while place into No. 2, with water, whatever 
vegetables are to be had; lettuces, cabbage, a 
slice of gourd, of beef, carrots, beans, celery, 
endive, onions and garlic, long peppers. These 
must be previously well-washed and cut, as if 
they were destined to make a salad: then add 
red sausages, or ‘ chorizos ; half a salted pig’s 
face. The sausages should be arranged around, 
en couronne: pour over some of the soup of No 
1, and serve hot, as Horace did: ‘* Uncta satis— 
ponuntur oluscula lardo.” No violets come up 
to the perfame which a coming olla casts before 
it; the mouth-watering bystanders sigh, as they 
see and smell the rich freight steaming away 
from them.” 


From good eating the transition is natural 
to good drinking. The wine of Xerez, the 
“ sherris sack,” is the Spanish wine best known 
to those out of Spain. Its manufacture is en- 
tirely in the hands of foreigners, English and 
Frenchmen, and it is never quaffed by the na- 
tives. The general rule, we believe, in regard 
to foreign wines holds good in Sherry, that 
more of it is consumed than made ; that is, in 
nine bottles out of ten, Sherry is a misnomer. 
Sherry, the finest quality even, is a made-up 
wine, the result of different ages, vintages, and 
varieties of flavor, made pale, brown, dry, 
sweet, strong-bodied or light, according to de- 
mand. Brown is the more natural color; and 








the “pale old Sherry,” so much in repute, 
loses tint and aroma together, by being doctored. 
East Indian is a prenomen, if earned by a 
bona fide voyage, of questionable honor ; in fact, 
the flavor of good Sherry, like many a promis- 
ing youth, is made worse instead of better by 
being sent to sea. ‘The soul of the wine of 
Xerez is arrope, a kind of vinous syrup, which 
is werth two or three thousand dollars a butt, 
and is sparingly added to inferior wines to 
give them character. A taste of this is like a 
kiss upon the lips of beauty, rare and highly 
prized. There is an unction and a vinous fla- 
vor about all the author has to say about 
wine, which proves hin to be in his element, 
and at home in the company of a “jolly full 
bottle.” . Next to tasting good wine ourselves, 


commend us to the following description :— 


D. [March 13, 
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“* After a year or two’s trial of the new wines, 
it is ascertained how they will eventually tury 
out; if they go wrong, they are expelled from 
the seminary, and shipped off to the leathery. 
tongued consumers of Hamburgh or Quebec, at 
about 15s. per butt. All the various forms, sta- 
ges, and steps of education are readily explained 
in great establishments, among which the first 
are those of Domecq and John David Gordon, 
and nothing can exceed the cordial hospitality 
of these princely merchants; whoever comes 
provided with a letter of introduction is carried 
off bodily, bags, baggage, and all, to their 
houses, which, considering the iniquity of 
Xerezan inns, is a satisfactory move. Then and 
there the guest is initiated into the secrets of 
trade, and is handed over to the Capataz, who 
delivers an explanatory lecture on vinology, 
which is illustrated, like those of Faraday, by 
experiments : tasting sherry at Xerez has, as 
Senor Clemente would say, very little in com- 
mon with the commonplace customs of the Lon- 





dish is geod for nothing when made in an iron or | 
copper vessel; take therefore two, and put them | 


don Docks. Here the swarthy professor, dress- 

| ed somewhat like Figaro in the Barber of Se- 

| ville, is followed by sundry jacketed and sandal- 
| led Ganymedes, who bear glasses on waiters ; the 
| lecturer is armed with a long stick, to the end of 

\which is tied a bit of hollow cane, which he 

| dips into each butt; the subject is begun at the 

beginning, and each step in advance is explained 
to the listening party with the gravity of a judi- 

'cious foreman of a jury: the sample is handed 

| round and tasted by all, who, if they are wise, 

‘will follow the example of their leader (on 

| whom wine has no more effect than on a glass), 

| by never swallowing the sips, but only a 

| ting the tongue to agitate it in the mouth, until 

the exact flavor is mastered ; every cask is tried, 
from the young wine to the middle-aged, from 

‘the mature to the golden ancient. Those who 
are not stupefied by the fumes, cannot fail to 
|come out vastly editied. The student should 
|hold hard during the first trials, for the best 
| wine is reserved until the last. He ascends, if 
| he does not tumble off, a vinous ladder of exce!- 
lence. It would be better to reverse the order 
of the course, and commence with the finest 
sorts while the palate is fresh and the judgment 
unclouded. The thirster after knowledge must 
not drink too deeply now, but remember thie se- 
cond ordeal to which he will afterwards be ex- 
posed at the hospitable table of the proprietor, 
whose joy and pride is to produce fine wine and 
plenty of it, when his friends meet around his 
mahogany.” 

The Greatest Plague of Life: or, The Ad- 
ventures of a lot in Search of a Good 
Servant. By one who has been almost 
worried to death. Carey and Hart: Phila. 
Appleton & Co: New York. Part |. 
8vo., pp. 24; 18mo., pp. 48. 


Tuts production is in a very peculiar style o! 
strong humor; and, if written by a lady, she 
was probably the late Mrs. Caudle, of whom 
this is a posthumous publication. It will be a 
desperate shock to the nerves of genteel 
American lady housekeepers to come into 
contact with the superior European mind o! 
this brazen lady, who makes nothing of talking 
of “a mouthful of some of the best cold roast 
pork I think I ever tasted in the whole course 
of my life, and touching a little stout by way 
of luncheon,” with other similar elegances ©! 
expression, such as calling her servant woman 
alternately a cat and a slut. She is decidedly 
a woman of a strong mind, which she never 
exhibited to greater advantage than in her in- 
terview with her publisher, whom she brought 
over to her way of thinking by sheer force 0! 
superior impudence. It is a model dialogue ; 
and no one should approach a publisher with- 
out first magnetizing himself for the encounter 
by its perusal. Mrs. Caudle’s account of her 
subsequent introduction to the domestic havnt 





of Mr. Cruikshank is in a highly agreeable 
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vein of self-possessron. There is no letting go 
the book, any more than you could get rid of 
the lady herself, so we are obliged to listen to 
the story of her birth, personal appearance, the 
widower whom she caught at twenty-six, the 
wedding service, in the style of what we may 
fancy the wife of Bath to have gone throug 
with occasionally, and finally, the first servant 
—a woman of an excellent character, “ clean- 
ly, ape pey vasen: an early riser, a good plain 
cook,and a devout Christian ; honest, industri- 
ous, and sober: in fact, she had just taken the 
pledge, though indeed, before that, she had al- 
ways had an aversion to spirits,’ &c. The 
servant goes through a course of epileptic fits, 
which finally explain themselves at a grand 
entertainment in the fact that a dozen of 
cherry brandy, &c., had been treacherously 
supplanted by a wash of cold tea and new 
cherries. The little marital experiences which 
preceded this denouement are peculiarly _ 
ing. As a specimen of the masculine lady 
style, we give a little passage descriptive of a 
camphene scene : 


* As soon as mother had gone, Edward retired 
to bed, and left me sitting up to finish my dress, 
and new cover my white satin shoes, which had 
got dreadfully soiled with the mud in going to 
and from the carriage on our wedding-day, 
And besides, I had to clean my white kid gloves, 
and to let them hang up all night so as to get 
the filthy smell of the turpentine out of them 
before the morning. It was long past midnight 
before I had finished the better part of what I 
wanted to do; and as I could hear Mary (who 
had been waiting up to clean the room over- 
night so that she might have nothing to do in 
the morning to prevent her being ready dressed 
long before the visitors came) knocking the 
things about below in a dreadful ill-humor at 
being kept up so late; and as it wasn’t worth 
while having a fresh candle put up just to do 
the few little odd jobs that remained, I rang the 
bell for Mary; and lighting mamma’s darlinz 
little pet of a camphene lamp (drat the thing! 
1 wish it had never come into the house), went 
up stairs, taking my things with me. When I 
got to myrovm, { hung my beautiful bridal robes 
on the back of a chair, and put out Edward’s 
nice clean white trousers ready for him in the 
morning. I could scarcely keep my eyes open 
while Mary was undoing me, and was so glad to 
get into bed, that I quite forgot, before doing so, 
to turn down the camphene lamp. But just as 
I was dozing off, | remembered it, and told 
Mary, who was hanging up my things, to be 
sure and turn it down before she left the room ; 
instead of which, the minx (who I’m sure was 
half-fuddled at the time) went and turned the 
thing the wrong way, like a stupid ; so that there 
were both dear Edward and myself sleeping in 
a state of blessed innocence, while the filthy 
thing was smoking away as hard as it could go 
all night, just for all the world like the funnel 
of a steamboat, and sending out soot enough to 
have smothered a whole regiment. As I had 
got all the next day upon my mind, luckily I 
awoke as soon as it was light in the morning; 
and when [ turned round, and saw my dear Ed- 
ward’s face an inch thick of black, I really 
thought at first that I was in bed with a filthy 
negro. So I gave him a good shaking, and woke 
him directly ; and no sooner had he rubbed his 
eyes open and looked at me, than the brute burst 
out laughing, and declared that I looked just 
like a chimney-sweep. I gave a scream, and 
jumped out of bed like lightning—if I might be 
allowed so strong an expression—and there was 
the whole place one mass of smuts: and the 
beautiful clean dimity curtains, that had not 
been up a week—and the white counterpane— 
and the toilet-covers—and the window-blinds— 
and the towels—and my face—and my night- 
cap—locking just as if they had been all wash- 
ed in Indian ink; and, what nearly drove me 
right out of my senses—my beautiful white satin 





bridal robes were actually the same as if some 
evil-minded person had been dragging them— 
just for the pleasure of the thing—up and down 
the chimney, and positively would have in- 
duced one, at first sight, to believe that a body 
had been led to the altar in bombazeen. I de- 
clare the beastly sooty stuff was everywhere,— 
there was a shovelful, at least, in my white satin 
shoes—and iny white gloves were like black kid 
both inside and out—and it had even got right 
up my nostrils—and [| do verily believe that a 
quantity had gone dowa my throat, for I gene- 
rally sleep with my mouth open. But what 
annoyed me so that I could hardly bear myself, 
was that Edward kept chuckling at all my dis- 
tress (just like a man—for of course he knew 
he wouldn’t have the cleaning of it). But when 
I showed him the grubby state that his ducks 
were in, | was quite glad to see how angry it 
made him. And then, of course, it was all his 
mother-in-law’s fault bringing him her bother- 
ing twopenny-halfpenny lamps; and I really 
thouzht | should have been obliged to go into 
hysterics when I heard him say that the next 
time he caught my dear, respected mamma in 
his house, he’d pack her off with a flea in her 


ear !” 


This important publication——a desperate | 


effort on the part of the London trade,—is 
ushered to the notice of the American people 
by two of the leading publishers of Philadelphia 
and New York, who are engaged in an honor- 
able rivalry to present it to the people at the 
lowest possible rates. It was probably read by 
neither one of them, but came out by the last 


steamer—one of those pig-in-a-poke specula- | 


tions so seductive to our native booksellers. 


Had the book been written by Mrs. Kirkland | 


or Miss Sedgwick it would have had the dis- 
advantage of being quite as amusing, perfectly 
ladylike, intelligibly drawn from our own state 
of society, and altogether desirable to the public 
—-for all which qualities it would probably 
have remained in MS. without a publisher. 


The American Review for March. New 
York: George H. Colton. 

Txis is a good number of a valuable journal. 
Reserving for future comment the topics of seve- 
ral attractive passages, we take great pleasure in 


calling the attention of the reader to the appre- | 


ciative and full, though somewhat miscellaneous, 
account of the writings and literary character of 
Richard H. Dana. It is a simple act of justice 
to the good fame of a writer, to whom, if he had 
written in England instead of America, it would 


have been probably rendered in our reviews long | 
We trust our good friends the publishers | 


since. 
will read this article, and judge for themselves 
of the admirable literary material already pro- 
duced in the country, which lies comparatively 
lost and unproductive while they are bestowing 
all their energies upon many inferior writings 
from abroad. 
this gold, albeit “* o’erdusted,” would ring more 
soundly in their coffers than the gilded false coin 
which supplies its place in the popular currency. 
A good edition (at present there is none at all) 
of Mr. Dana’s writings, has been long wanted ; 
and this paper, in the Review, comes to tell us 
how mech more the public has in store for its 
profit and delight some day, than even we had 
supposed. The reviewer considers Mr. Dana as 
a writer of prose fiction, poet and critical essayist, 
in each of which departments he discriminates 
his powers with force and propriety. We take 
a few passages of a suggestive character. 


“Genius and virtue like that of Mr. Dana’s 
should be kept fresh and alive before his coun- 
trymen. Such men as he are not given to the 
world to be left in doubt as to whether they have 
lighted upon their appropriate sphere, or whe- 
ther they have not wandered into some stranger 
orb. Though Mr. Dana has not been a volumi- 
nous writer, he has still written abundantly 
enough, and with adequate power, to reveal to 
all who can understand him, the purity and no- 


We believe that for their interests, | 
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bleness of his aims, and to impress young and 
docile minds with the wisest lessons of life and 
duty.” 

* © , * * 

“In the midst of this hubbub, the silent 
speculative genius of Dana, and the power, the 
purity, and the classic cast of Dana’s writings, 
have passed almost unregarded. Among the 
thousands who devour James, the tens who study 
Dana may be easily enumerated. The lovers of 
historical melo-drama see nothing in simple, 
undiszuised, unaffected, yet most real and vigo- 
rous true dramatic painting. Perhaps the Ame- 
rican is too much of a philosopher for these 
readers, who are captivated by detailed narrative, 
and circumstantial description; though, as a 
mere writer of tales, full of striking characters, 
closely crowded with stirring incidents, set in a 
frame of poetic description, and enshrined within 
a halo of pure imagination, Dana is in the first 
rank of novelists. It is wrong to speak of him 
as a mere tale writer, for his tales are not only 
as long as certain short novels, but they are so 
closely woven that they read sometimes like ab- 
stracts of longer works. There is nothing to be 
spared; the utmost economy is observed. Yet, 

| as we said, the evident philosophic character of 
the author, the basis, indeed, of his poetical na- 
ture, as well as the love of speculating upon 
character, the motives to action, the principles 
of conduct, may deter the mere readers for 
amusement, since Dana is manifestly a teacher 
of men, and is to be estimated rightly only in 
that character. He has selected prose fiction, 
we imagine, only as a vehicle for conveying cer- 
tain pictures of life, portraits of individuals, 
certain wholesome moral satire, an ideal of con- 
tented private enjoyments, and of a life of active, 
enlightened duty.” 
* * - ” * 


** Sentiment, we apprehend, forms the most 

prominent feature in the genius and writings of 
Mr. Dana. No mere sentimentalist, our author 
is emphatically a man of sentiment; no hypo- 
‘critical Joseph Surface, full of cant and moral 
| pretensions, but a genuine man of feeling, un- 
_ like, or rather superior to, Mackenzie’s hero, in 
| being besides a true philosophic observer of life 
! and character, a stern self-student, and a power- 
_ ful painter, according to the stereotyped phrase, 
of men and manners. 

** This attribute of sentiment, in the instance of 
| our author, is at one and the same time a moral 
‘and intellectual quality, religious, high-toned, 

upright, masculine, partaking of the pathetic 
sweetness of Mackenzie, and the stern dignity 
of Wordsworth. Apart from this faculty, Mr. 
Dana is a writer of great purity and power, of 
much acuteness and elegance in other walks 
than in those of philosophic sentiment, or of sen- 
timental description ; but in those he is a master, 
and ranks first among his contemporaries. and 
countrymen. He has vast powers in depicting 
the struggles of the darker passions, jealousy, 
hatred, suspicion and remorse. Paul Felton has 
touches of Byronic force, and discloses a similar 
| vein to that so fully opened, and with such popu- 
lar effect, in the works of Godwin and Charles 
Brockden Brown. 
* J * * * 


“ As a writer of sentiment, love in its forms, 
both of sentiment and passion (for it varies in 
different natures, and is the offspring of the affec- 
tions and of the fancy, according to the individual 
constitution, mental or moral or sensitive, of the 
recipient and cherisher of it), constitutes the 
staple of Dana’s invention and speculation ; of 
love, in all of its degrees, he isa delicate limner 
or a vigorous painter, according as the subject is 
a delicate woman or a manly man, a quiet retired 
meditative nature or a stirring ambitious charac- 
ter. The fernale character has full justice done 

it by the writer of Edward and Mary. Judging 
from his writings Mr. Dana has been a happy 
|man. Yet he can paint a weak credulous mother, 
‘or a dashing heartless woman of fashion (see 
Tom Thornton), with as subtle skill as he can 
delineate the fond confiding heart, the clear and 
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nice judgment, the gentle and amiable tastes of a 
true woman, and a good wife.” 
. . * * . 


“‘ The entire body of his poetry is ethical and 
deeply imbued with the manner and cast of 
mind, distinguishable in the great English Bards, 
the elder and later. This is no disparagement ; 
moral verse (of all others) allows most of imita- 
tion, and is least marked by nationality : thus we 
think of Cowper, and Crabbe, and Wordsworth, 
in reading Dana; we think of them as fellow- 
workers on the same field. Dana is no copyist, 
if he does employ, to a certain degree, the man- 
ner of Cowper, which we think we perceive he 
does, in ‘ Factitious Life;’ of Crabbe, in ‘ The 
Changes of Home,’ and of Wordsworth in almost 
all the remaining pieces in the volume ; except, 
perhaps, in ‘Thoughts on the Soul,’ which 
might have been written (all the speculative 
portion of it; indeed all but a few lines on the 
second page, in the more familiar vein of later 
writers), by Sir John Davies himself, who fur- 
nishes a text for the poet. Dana’s poem is like 
the verse of the Elizabethan writer, equally 


close, full of thought, and austere. The charac- | 
teristic sentiment of Dana these poems are full | 


of: he imbues all nature with his peculiar feel- 
ing and purity, and solemn fancy, as with an 
atmosphere of meditation and religious musing. 
Wordsworth has not in England worthier disci- 


ples of his school than Dana and Bryant, and 


they have done something that no other of the 
followers of the great English poet has ever at- 
tempted. Critically to speak of Mr. Dana, he is 
truly ‘eldest apprentice in the school of ari, 
over which Coleridge and Crabbe and Words- 
worth preside. With the soul and heart of a 
poet, Mr. Dana has more of the speculative in- 
tellect than mere imagination or fancy, not that 
he is deficient in either.” 
al * 7 * * 


“The critic’s esthetical views are strongly 
tinged with his ethical doctrines, and a turn for 
moralizing, and vein of speculation runs through 
all of his critical papers, and forms the basis (as 
it were) of his critical opinions—with Plato and 
the highest spiritual philosophy, he seeks to 
unite, invariably, the good and the beautiful ; he 
is not easy in their disunion, cannot properly 
admit their severance. Moral Beauty, the highest 


object of our love and admiration, is the sole | 


beauty with him. Hence, our critic, like a true 

Pvet, includes in the scope of his admiration, 

the highest qualities both of writing and manli- 

ness; he would not take into his regard, minor 

and lighter graces, unaccompanied by purity and 

religion. 
* * * * * 

* Himself a Poet, and skilled in the mysteries 
of versification, no less than in the subtle wind- 
ings of the heart and the affections, Mr. Dana 
is admirably well qualified to judge of poetry, 
both as an artist and a thinker. To say nothing 
of his original capacity for the office of critic, 
with a judgment clear and refined, powerful 
a depth and fineness of feeling, high, 
healthy moral sentiment, purified by the practice 
of the manly virtues, and a life of single-hearted 
purpose, the Poet has, besides the general culti- 
vation of his qualities, mastered the old English 
literature, and the entire fruitful province of old 
English poetry, in particular. The structure 
and elaboration of the author’s style prove this; 


present generation of readers and students. Pro- 
bably a diligent search might unearth much 
more valuable matter: but all that Mr. D. is 
willing to preserve in a more lasting form, we 
have set down on his own authority :—In the 
North American Review, Old Times, vol. v., p. 
4, 1817; Allston’s Sylphs of the Seasons, vol. v., 
365 ; Edgeworth’s Readings on Poetry, vol. vii., 
p. 69, 1818; Hazlitt’s English Poets, vol. viii., 
p. 277, 1819; The Sketch Book, vol. ix., 322. 
‘In the United States Review and Literary 
Gazette : edited by Mr. Bryant and in which ap- 
peared many of his own and some of Halleck’s 
noblest efforts :—Yorktown, vol.i., p. 241; Mrs 
Radcliff’s Gaston Blondeville, vol. ii., p. 1; 
Novels of Chas. B. Brown, vol. ii., p. 231. In 
the Spirit of the Pilgrims :—Pollock’s Course of 
Time, vol. i., p. 516, 1829; Natural History of 
Enthusiasm, vol. iil., p. 256, 1830; Memoirs of 
Henry Martyn, vol. iv., p. 428, 1831. In the 
| American Quarterly Observer:—The Past and 
the Present, vol. i, p. 33, 1833. Inthe Biblical 
Repository and Observer:—Law as suited to 
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teenth Century. By Mrs. Colonel Mackay, 
authoress of the ‘Family at Heatherdale.” 
New-York: Robert Carter. 12mo., pp. 424. 
Our readers are already acquainted with our 
idea of the value of the religious novel, its lia- 
| bility to confound truth with fiction, and spoil 
‘both one and the other; the same remark applies 
to the greater number of historical novels, and 
| here we have both classes of works united. The 


history of the Wycliffites between the time of | 


the Founder and Luther, is a subject of great 
interest, and capable in diligent hands of fertile 
| picturesque illustration, without the aid of ro- 
_mance. The authoress thinks otherwise, or it 
may be has found it easier to write the romance. 
She is of opinion too that a novel will find ad- 


libraries. It is especially dedicated to the stu. 
dents of the classical, medical, legal and theolo- 
gical schools of Philadelphia. 


Reveries in Rhyme By “ Nemo” (of Louisi- 
ana). New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 1845. 
12mo , pp. 88. 


Ir Nemo is a very young man, and will submit 
to study, there is achance that he may one of 
these days become a more definite personage. 
We would advise him to be chary of a range of 
subjects already associated with feebleness, even 
though he may have the power to elevate them. 
The Stormy Petrel cannot have anything more 
done for him in verse, and even double rhymes 
are powerless sung by the Flower Spirit. The 
Twilight Fancies belong to Cambridge, Mass , 
and what the god Pan is doing in Louisiana we 
eannot conceive, though the poet treats him to 
some of his best verses, Whois Idealato whom 
some lines are addressed? A translation from 
the Spanish is pleasing. 


* Graceful is the lady's air 
As her form is light and fair. 


“ Tell me, mariner who dwellest 
On the blue and foamy sea, 
Is thy snowy sail or vessel, 
Or the stars as fair as she 7 


“Tell me, knight who donnest armor, 
Proud in deeds of chivalry, 
Are thine arms, thy fiery charger, 
Or the conflict fair as she ? 


“Tell me, shepherd, thou who guardest 


Flocks upon the grassy lea, 
Are thy flocks, thy pleas*nt valleys, 





Or the green Earth fair as she ?” 


_ The Scripture Reader's Guide to the devo- 
tional use of the Holy Scriptures. By Caro- 
| line Fry, author of * Christ our Lord,” &c,” 
| from the thirteenth London edition. New York: 


Robert Carter: 1847, 18mo., pp. 164. 





A series of chapters fluently written, con- 


mission where the history would not, which may | taining numerous general suggestions with re- 
be true of a certain class of readers. There are | spect to the different portions of the Bible. The 
others to whom such works are equally dis- | extensive English circulation of the work is 
| tasteful, and to whom free and easy conversations, | proof of its usefulness to many minds. There 
in the language of the modern parlor, between are doubtless numbers in this country to whom 


jladies and gentlemen, with ancient historical this little manual will be of equal value, 


| names, appear rather a miserable burlesque, than 
any profitable illustration of the past. 


The Celebrated Treatise of Joach. Fortius 
| Ringelbergius de Ratione Studii. ‘Translated 
‘from the Edition of Van Erpe, by G. B. Earp, 
with Preface and Appendix by W. H. Oden- 
'heimer, A.M. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart: 
11847. 12mo., pp. 103, 


Tue author of this work, the preface tells us, 


| the sixteenth century, and we think we see him, 
as the Dutch artists have painted his brethren, 
sitting in an ample window seat with velvet cap, 


| his table and folios before him, a comfortable 
looking man upon the whole, with resolution 


_was a Flemish philosopher and mathematician of 


| An Elementary Grammar of the Greek 
| Language, containing a series of Greek and 
| English exercises for translation, with the re- 
_ quisite vocabularies, and an Appendix on the 
| Homeric Verse and Dialect. By Dr. Raphael 
| Kthner, Conductor of the Lyceum, Hanover. 
From the German by Samuel H. Taylor, Princi- 
| pal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. Third 
| Edition. Andover: Allen, Morrell & Ward- 
well. New York: Mark H. Newman & Co. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co.: pp. 355, 1847. 
Tus is the best Greek grammar that we have 

_ seen, for the use of schools and inners, and is 
' abundantly full and complete for all the purposes 
of those who propose to gain only a popular ac- 





written in his stout frame and method in the folds | quaintance with the beautiful, though difficult 
of his capacious garments. Imagine this grave language of ancient Greece. With respect to its 
| gentleman of the olden time conversing with a accuracy, scholarship and philosophic arrange- 
flimsy looking student of the modern era, and | ment, they will be seen at a glance. Dr. 
| you have the effect of this treatise at the booksel- | Kuhner, the author, has been for twenty years a 

ers among the light publications of the day. | practical instructor, and in the host of learned 
The advice of Ringelbergius, however, is none Grecians Germany posseses, is one of the leaders. 
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\the less sound and sensible for all that, as he 


his language and expression is uncommonly | W@*"s young students to start with a careful 


choice and select, full of meaning, perfectly | knowledge of their abilities, to love study and 


- . sc. ».2, Mespise luxury (billiards and oysters); not to 
— pre epegpne ose ete Nea genshy mi . peed and to think lightly of clans (harder 
finest but the justest terms are used nor is the | virtues to practise in the nineteenth than in the 
oy or above, but precisely equal to the matter, | prepey opens ced nope ta L— 
patchy sae fone ge Na a as the for- | i.¢ timidity to hinder the pursuit of knowledge 
. rage’ ; '(written when the art of graduating was not 

As a guide to the reader in his studies, we add | brought to its present perfection) ; that youth is 

a list of the chief of Mr. Dana’s miscellaneous the time for exertion (in another sense than the 
writings. opular * Go it while you are young”), &c. &c. 
“Mr. Dana has contributed the following | The American Editor has collected several col- 
body of criticism to the different reviews, and | lateral matters in an appendix ; and the book, both 
we have set down the articles and the volumes | for its practical character and as a memorial of 
in which they appeared, for the benefit of the the old time, should find its way into college 


His is true scholarship, not that barren, bullying 
braggart reputation of it resting on the labors 
of others in fact, unwearied in application, 
unflinching in appropriation, shading and mo- 
nopolizing the whole field of classical learning, 
standing a colossus of brass for petty men to 
walk under its huge pretensions, and yet weak 
and uncertain, and liable to be toppled over by 
the first agitation of the elements succeeding its 
erection. 

A _ Greek grammar is an acquisition. 
Schools were contrived for a higher aim origi- 
nally than to learn Greek; thought and t 
power to think is the object of education ; but if 
the learning of any language is an exercise in 
gaining this power, if Homer’s divine song at- 





tracts the human mind to its original tones once 
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«by Pheebus challenged for his own,” then per- require an introduction to their style; or those able agents in promoting the best interests of the 


haps the Greek language is of all others to be 
preferred as the model or stock on whic4 to graft 


the knowledze of language and expression. The_ 


world seems to have settled the matter, and de- 
mands that at the risk of its ban, every man shall 
have a moderate acquaintance with Greek litera- 
ture. The sooner then that the acquisition is 


made the better. Now, the grammar of Kiihner | 
appears to embrace all the information requisite , 


to one who does not intend to make the study the 
business of his life. That information is ar- 
ranged in a systematic form so that it can be 
found directly. In particular the forms of the 


verbs are presented in the very clearest manner, | 
and the most indolent schoolboy will have his | 


attention aroused instead of confused by his les- 
son inthe verbs. In addition to the ordinary 
contents of a Greek grammar, exercises both in 
Greek construction, and also in turning English 
into Greek, as we have in grammars of northern 
languages, are introduced. ‘Thus the ear is in- 
structed in the flow of the Greek sentence, and 
the idiom, giving a readiness and a familiarity 


from the start that helps amazingly in expediting | 


the passage of the learner over the middle 


desirous to get a little insight into the personal 

character of the man by reading a few specimens 
of his writings. The selections are the sermon 
on Indulgences, the address to the German 
nobility, an address in behalf of public schools, 
_and expositions of the 37th psalm and of the L4th 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John. If Luther’s 
works could only infuse into his readers a por- 
tion of the energy, the decision, the courage, 
| the confidence and the business qualities of the 
Protestant hero, they would be more valuable 
than the writings of Shakspeare, Homer and all 
| besides, save the Scriptures. 





Miscellany. 

_ Te advantages of centralization in the 
/affairs of Literature and Science might be 
illustrated at length, and the feebleness of 
\isolated efforts be proved by many examples. 
|The Courier and Enquirer thus brings home 
one of the points insisted upon by Dr. Way- 
land, in his suggestive little volume on Ameri- 
can Colleges. 


ground of his course, when novelty no longer; « The people of Rochester are endeavoring to 
impels, and there is danger that the overtasked raise funds to establish a University in that city. 
memory may be disgasted with its work, when | Without the slightest intention to disparage this 
nothing is presented to lend a little excitement | special project, we cannot but regret the general 
to its labors, Any person of advanced age, | disposition to multiply Colleges and Universi- 
who may desire to gain an ordinarily good ac- | ties throughout the country. Every section of 
quaintance with the language, may with this every State thinks itself entitled to a College, 
book alone, by the aid of reading attentively the | and calls upon other sections to aid in its erec- 
grammatical portions, attending to the symmetry tion and maintenance. Nothing could be more 
and regularity of the structure as his guide, | injurious to the cause of sound education, or 
ractising the exercises, and translations by the | more fatal to the reputation and real worth of 


elp of the vocabularies that are given on the 
page, master it so far as to read passably well in 
one year, taking a daily lesson of one hour; and 
this can be done without a master. There are 
many desirous of recalling their lapsed know- 


three months, they would have reacquired all that 
they ever knew. One advantage and no slight 
one is, that the one volume is all that is neces- 
sary for the learner for a considerable time; in 
fact, of the language, a very accurate knowledge 
could be attained by it alone. 


_the highest institutions of learning among us 
Colleges, for their proper support, require large 
/endowments: numerous, learned and able pro- 
| fessors; extensive libraries and apparatus ;— 


and effective instruction of those who resort to 
(them. The only way in which these things can 
‘be provided is, to unite upon some one institu- 
\tion the entire patronage of large sections. 
| Multiply their number and you only divide their 
‘strength and value. There are already in the 
|country more Colleges than are needed, and 


resources of every kind for the most thorough | 
ledge of the language; to such nothing could be | 


pleasanter than a rapid review of Ktihner; in| 


| more than can be properly supported. And we 
: : ‘ |are inclined to believe that no truer service 

Select Treatises of Martin Luther, in the could be rendered to the cause of education 
= oe with wae gh met | among us now, than by condensing and concen- 
an essay on Lrerman and Engiis ymology. trating upon one fourth of the number, the pa- 
By B. Sears. Andover: published by Allen, | rere. lie at eee i 


: | tronage now bestowed upon the colleges in the 
| = iol 
Morrill & Wardwell, Boston; John P. Jewett) country Scarcely one in ten of them is truly 


py York: M. H. Newman & Co. pp. | worthy of the name, or answers the purpose for 


| which such institutions should serve. Nearly 


Wiru all the gravity we possess, and all the | all of them are embarrassed in debt, or unable | 


overpowering admiration excited by the manly ‘to make any advancement ; and so they go on, 


character of the great Reformer, a man moulded | year after year, calling upon the public to make 
of the sternest rock of the Hartz Gebirge, tho- | contributions to sustain them, and maintaining a 
rough Saxon, and regarding the opposition of | constant struggle for an existence. It is to be 
princes no more than a boulder of the primitive | regretted, in very many of these cases, that the 
granite is moved by drops of rain; we could not | struggle is successful. 

but smile as these extracts from Luther came in, “It is frequently urged that men of moderate 
so close behind the selections from the Latin! means cannot afford to send their sons to distant 


fathers, Three centuries have elapsed and 
more, and now some spirit evokes Luther, bodily 
in his writings, to go forth and be popular, not 
that his name or influence had ceased, but the 
world were content to take his views at second 


hand; in the same manner, the Fathers, after a_ 


miraculous sleep, preserving only enough vitality 
to keep a quiet berth in a theological library, 
are drawn forth by some Belzoni from their 
modest retirement, and bid to go into society. 
The world now is omnivorous, the present and 
the past too are hardly able to satisfy the cormo- 
rant appetite of readers. The ostrich is now 
presented with a bit of Hartz Gebirge. 

As a reading book, or exercise in the German 
language for beginners, we think that the volume, 
although containing copious and judicious gram- 
matical notes on the text, is not suitable. There 
is a class to whom it will be eminently accepta- 
ble, theological. students and clergymen, who 
have made some proficiency in German, and are 
anxious to take up the works of Luther, and 


_ colleges, and that, therefore, they must have one 
_in their immediate neighborhood. This plea is 
exceedingly deceptive. It has no weight, except 
as a reason for having a college in every school 
‘district. In that case, students might live at 
home ; but in no other.—It costs but little more 
to support a pupil one hundred miles away from 
home, than ten miles. And when the expense 
of maintaining a college in every section of the 
country is considered, the constant exposure of 
those near them to renewed demands for aid, 
&c., it will be found to be much cheaper to use 
the collezes already established, than to establish 
new ones. The undue multiplication of these 
schools, moreover, renders it impossible for the 
State to give them the aid which they need. If 
there were in this State, for example, but two or 
three colleges, the State would have no difficulty 
in giving them money to build them up, provide 
_ them with libraries, procure the ablest and best 
men in the country for teachers, and make them 
what they should be—valuable and indispens- 





country. They would then be recognised asa 
vital, essential part of the system of sound edu- 
cation, just as necessary es common schools, and 
sharing with them the fostering care of the 
State. Now, so feeble and inefficient are most 
of them, so little do they do to elevate the 
scholarship of the country, owing entirely to 


their want of means, that their utility is very 


widely doubted, and all the aid they get from the 
State is given grudgingly, and in the face of 
hostility from various quarters. Some remedy 
for this should be provided; and we see no 
prospect of any, while the number of colleges 
continues to increase.” 


Tue remarks of the Editor of the Spirit 
of the Times, in the opening of a new volume 
of his characteristic journal, which has now 
been in existence, to the delight of its readers, 
for sixteen years, has the following mile post 
inscription, significant of a lessening distance 
towards the much talked of National American 
Literature. 


| The character of the Journal has been 
slightly but almost insensibly changed, in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing spirit of the times, 
but in its general conduct, all its prominent 
original features have been scrupulously retain- 
ed. Instead of selecting long literary articles 
from British magazines we have preferred to 
publish original tales and sketches, written 
expressly for our columns—articles truly Ame- 
rican, and more piquant in style, interest, 
and the subjects they comprise—presenting the 
peculiar characteristics of, and illustrating scenes 
and incidents throughout ‘ the Universal Yankee 
Nation,’ from the St. Lawrence to the Rio 
Grande.” 


Leigh Hunt, after making the foreign tour 
of the Italian Poets, has re-entered upon his 
fertile field of Cockaigne, where he still finds 
something new in his old experience. It is 
only time and distance which can tell a man 
fairly what he has seen. One discovers more 
through the perspective of twenty years than 
he could ever find on the spot. In this way 
Hunt fishes up new associations with the 
streets of London, which it might have been 
supposed his innumerable and admirable papers 
on that text had exhausted long since. After 
the pleasant personal reminiscences which we 
published last week, this little humanity sketch 
in the style of the old novels, comes next. 


“The steeple of the church of St. Anne, 
which is a conspicuous object as you go up 
Prince Street, possesses a pre-eminence which 
it must have been difficult to attain. Itis the 
ugliest steeple in London. 

** A little incident once came under our cog- 
nisance in this street, which those who are 
curious in their observation of character will, 
perhaps, not think unworthy of mention. We 
_stopped one night to hear a blind man who was 
playing the violin in a style very superior to 
that of most street musicians. He was a stout 
fellow, with a face strongly pitted with the small 
pox; was decently, though roughly, dressed ; 
‘and seemed to appeal much more to the sense 
and taste of his audience than to their pity. 
There was an air about him of expecting their 
‘halfpence as a matter of course. Whether it was 
this, or what it was, that got him into some dis- 
pute with a bystander, we cannot recollect. 
Probably it was bis being a little tipsy. But 
when he spoke, he rolled his words out to as 
much purpose as he had been rolling his blind 
eye-balls; and his anger rendered his gor hg 
thought, the more touching for his blindness. 
It seemed hard that people could not let alone a 
man that bore his misfortune so stoutly. ‘Do 
you insult me,’ cried he, at the close of his 
harangue, ‘on account of my blindness? Was 
not Handel blind?) Was not Stanley blind? 
Was not the great Painter blind ?—(Painter 
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—_ name of a blind organist at the Found-| 5, the contrary, no man would more enjoy a walk erect and firm, our minds go out in search 


is to his thought, but it i - i rmane i . 
“A man in the crowd, finding him make q | manly resistance to his thought, but it is the im- of higher and more pe nt enjoyment ; we 


ay) _ pulse of a mind accustomed to follow out its own begin to feel the necessity of laying in 

h ause at the close of these words, said in a very | jmpulse as the hawk its prey ; and which knows of * ntellectual uonriahenset in eke that ‘the 

ormal and final tone of voice, ‘Go home; you | not how to stop in the chase. yg pecan i0| thal wate: ‘Distt the lasier Gal odtaerd : 

are ye hie blind a ee of | arrogant and overbearing, but in his arrogance | y » May 
“Fixing his blind eyes i 
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this man, the musician made a sort of prefatory | 
ause; and then said, with atruth that looked 

ike instinct, ‘ You’re a footman.’ 

sie Such was the case. The man had a laced | 

t. 

** Footmen are not popular, owing to an im- | 
pression that they do nothing but eat and drink, | 
and wait behind carriages and ladies, in great | 
well-fed calves and white stockings. The ob- | 
servation turned the tide in the minstrel’s favour ; 
and the footman was glad to hasten away from 
the dispersing multitude. 

“ We conversed with the blind man on his 
way to his lodgings, which were in acourt in 
the street? and on our asking what class of 
»xeople he found the most liberal in their dis- 
ee ote for his music, he said (in so many 
words) ‘ the Bond Street loungers.’ 

* This, and the dulcet character of Sir Lum- 
ley Skeffington (we beg his pardon for the per- 
sonality), have given us a liking for Bond street 
loungers ever since. Bond street is, or was, 
a sort of Arcady of fashionable lite. They 
passed a Golden Age there of gloves, collars, 
and confectionery; and as nobody was to lord it 
over the rest, or be violent, or unhappy, and 
halfpence in change were twisted up ia nice 
little convenient bits of paper, the beggars pros- 
pered who entered that gentle region. Since 
then, policemen have come up; and nobody is to 
beg but rackers of [rish rents.” 


Miss Fuller’s Sketch of Carlyle, in the 
Tribune, is a brilliant piece of character writ- 
ing, throwing light upon his peculiarities, and 
among other things explaining his novel and 
wilful opinions on the Poets, of which the 
readers of the Literary World last week had 
an illustration ia one of his own letters. 


**T have not yet spoken of one of our benefac- 
tors, Mr. Carlyle, whom I saw several times. I 
approached him with more reverence after a 
little experience of England and Scotland had 
taught me to appreciate the strength and height 
of that wall of shams and conventions which he, 
more than any man, or thousand men,—indeed, 
he almost alone—has begun to throw down. 
Wherever there waa fresh thouzht, generous 
hope, the thought of Carlyle bas begun the 
work, He has torn off the veils from hideous 


heroic arrogance of some old Scandinavian con- 
queror—it is his nature and the untamable im- 
pulse that has given him power to crush the 
dragons. You do not love him, perhaps, nor 


| revere, and perhaps, also, he would only laugh | 


at you, if you did, but you like him heartily, and 
like to see him the powerful smith, the Sieg- 
fried, melting all the old iron in his furnace till 
it glows toa sunset red, and burns you if you 
| senselessly go too near. He seemed to me quite 
isolated, lonely as the desert, yet never was man 
/more fitted to prize a man, could he find one to 
/match his mood, He finds them, but only in the 
/past. He sings rather than taiks. He pours 
_upon you a kind of satirical, heroical, critical 
|poem, with regular cadences, and generally 
catching up near the beginning some singular 
epithet, which serves as a refrain when his song 
| is full, or with which as with a knitting needle 


| 


he catches up the stitches if he has chanced now 
and then to let fallarow. For the higher kinds 
of poetry he has no sense, and his talk on that 
subject is delightfully and gorgeously absurd ; 
he sometimes stops a minute to laugh at it him- 
| self, then begins anew with fresh vigor—for all 
the spirits he is driving before him seem to him 
as Fata Morganas, ugly masks, in fact, if he can 
but make them turn about, but he laughs that 
they seem to others such dainty Ariels, He puts 
| out his chin sometimes till it looks like the beak 
lof a bird, and his eyes flash bright instinctive 
| meanings like Jove’s bird; yet he is not calm 
‘and grand enough for the eagle; he is more like 
| the falcon, and yet not of gentle blood enough 
| for that either. ! 
/but himself, and therefore you cannot see him 
| without the most hearty refreshment and good 
will, for he is original, rich and strong enough 
to afford a thousand faults; one expects some 
wild land ina rich kingdom. His talk, like his 
books, is full of pictures, his critical strokes 
|masterly; allow for his point of view, and his 
| survey is admirable. He is a large subject; 1 
cannot speak more or wiselier of him now, nor 
needs it ; his works are true, to blame and praise 
him, the Siegfried of England, great and power- 
ful, if not quite invulnerable, and of a might 
rather to destroy evil than legislate for good. At 
all events, he seems to be what Destiny intend- 
ed, and represents fully a certain side; so we 
make no remonstrance as to his being and pro- 


! 





He is not exactly like anything | examine the nature and extent of these schools, 


‘there is no littleness, no self-love: it is the,| b¢-supplied with their due proportions. Our 


appreciation of what is really excellent in art, 
‘can only be quickened and matured by con- 
stant observation of what may justly be es- 
_teemed of pure and refined taste. 
The National Academy have it in their 
power, did they possess the inclination, to do 
much towards bringing us into a near rela- 
tionship with noble intellectual creations : first, 
by economizing the proceeds of their annual 
exhibitions, and devoting the surplus either to 
the purchase of some really meritorious work 
of art, or some facilities for the prosecution of 
the higher branches of study; and, secondly, 
by establishing real, instead of nominal, profes- 
sorships in their body, thereby affording the 
student the advantage of primary instruction, 
re lack of which has, gg! a hoery a serious 
upon our progress. We have never yet 
heal ag us ening like a thorough artistic 
educational process ; hence, our older class of 
artists have labored under insuperable difli- 
culties, aud our only wonder is, that, with their 
slender resources, they have ever accomplished 
‘so much. The National Academy of Design, 
| as it now exists, is no more entitled to the dis - 
tinctive name of “academy” than any other 
exhibition of paintings and statuary. e may 
be told they have schools. Yes! they have 
‘what they ambitiously term schools, which 
schools exert their modicum of good, and so far 


‘are entitled to credit; but Jet us for a moment 


contrasting them as they are with what they 
might become. 

| ‘The council of the Academy, some time in 
'the beginning of winter, issue notices that the 
Antique and Life schools are about to be 
opened for the admission of students, who are 
required to present a specimen drawing. The 


drawing is presented, and the student permitted 
to place his stool and drawing-board in the 
"presence of a wilderness of plaster casts, where 
‘he is left to grope his way blindly onward. 
| Nothing further is required except that he is 
hot permitted to play hide and seek among the 
Gods and Goddesses of Antiquity, and to be 


resent at roll-call. No instruction is given 





facts; he has burnt away foolish illusions; he has ceeding for himself, though we sometimes must | im, not even in the nature of the materials to 


awakened thousands to know what it is to be a) 


for us.” 


man; that we must live, and not merely pretend |) ————————————_—--— 
to others that we live. He has touched the | The 
rocks and they have given forth musical answer ; | 








fine Arts. 
little more was wanting to begin to construct the | , : ‘ fis 
city. But that little was wanting, and the work | Tur Antique and Life Schools of the National 
of construction is left to those that come after | Academy of Design closed for the season on 
him; nay, all attempts of the kind he is the | Saturday, the 29th ult., and their rooms are 
readiest to deride, fearing new shams worse than | about to undergo the necessary preparation for 


on ae 











the old, unable to trust the general action of a 
thought, and finding no heroic man, no natural 
king to represent it and challenge his confidence. 

* Accustomed to the infinite wit and exuber- 
ant richness of his writings, his talk is still an 
amazement and a splendor scarcely to be faced 
with steady eyes. He does not converse—only 
harangues. Itis the usual misfortune of such 
marked men (happily not one invariable or in- 
evitable) that they cannot allow other minds 
room to breathe and show themselves in their 
atmosphere, and thus miss the refreshment and 
instruction which the greatest never cease to 
need from the experience of the humblest. 
Carlyle allows no one a chance, but bears down 
all opposition, not only by his wit and onset of 
words, resistless in their sharpness as so many 
bayonets, but by actual on ge superiority, 
raising his voice and rushing on his opponent 


with atorrent of sound. This is not the least | 


from unwillingness to allow freedom to others; 
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ithe reception of pictures for the approaching 
annual exhibition. ‘The artists, we learn, are 
very generally occupied upon works designed 
for this exhibition ; and we look confidently for 
a marked improvement over the collections of 
former years. The increased interest on the 
part of the public in favor of works of imagina- 
tion, has given a fresh impulse to the cause, 
and a laudable spirit of emulation has taken 
hold of our artists. the fruits of which are 
manifest to all who have observed the results 
of their labors for the past few years. Love 
for the beautiful arts comes in with the later 
advances of civilization; hence, while our 
oung and healthy republic has been getting 
hae growth, the physical has, of necessity, been 
more cared for, while the taste intellectual has 
received, eomparatively, little attention. Now, 
however, that we begin to feel our feet, and 
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‘be used in the prosecution of his studies, un- 
_less he have the temerity to ask for information 
| from some older student, who has had the good 
luck to find out a way of his own. Here hie is 
permitted to remain for the space of three 
hours, and amuse or instruct himself in accord- 
ance with his own views of comfort or utility. 
We are told that if by chance an academi- 
cian finds his way hither, he runs his eye be- 
nignantly over the group and vanishes— 
though we have heard of one instance where 
one of the number had the complacency to 
point with the ferule of his umbrella to a mal- 
articulation of the ancle of Venus, but even he 
had no time to suggest a remedy. How, then, 
can this be called a school, when there is abso- 
lutely no instruction given, not even in the 
method to be adopted in the process of self- 
education ? 

The Life school is but a repetition of the 
same class of difficulties, although the admis- 
sion of a student to this school implies *suffi- 
cient advancement in the initiatory of his art 
not to require instruction in its rudiments ; but 
how much more rapid would be his advance- 
ment in knowledge were his attention occa- 
sionally directed by experienced professors to 
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the importance of careful attention to the ana- 
tomical development and proportions of the 
human figure—to the intricate arrangement 
and uses of the several muscles, and their 
varied a ce and action under changes 
of circumstances and motion. We can all 
appreciate the value of such hints to the untu- 
tored intellect. What would be thought of the 
craftsman who would place tools in the hands 
of an apprentice, and order him to proceed 
with his task ? 

We see it announced in the catalogue that 
Mr. A. is Professor of Anatomy, Mr. B. of Per- 
spective, and Mr. C. of something else ; but 
who ever heard of any duties they have per- 
formed? An effort was made, some two or 
three years since, to get upa course of lectures 
on anatomy, and the professor, an able man, 
began the course. It lasted three nights, and 
was abandoned. Why? We firmly believe it 
was because the council were not in earnest in 
the attempt, either because they deemed the 
knowledge thus acquired superfluous, or that 
they feared the young men would obtain more 
knowledge than they could boast themselves. 
Some of the members, we are told, came into an 
adjoining room and ensconced themselves be- 
hind the pedestals of the Venus and Apollo, 
where they squinted at the lecturer across the 
shins of the aforenamed and goddess, as if 
ashamed to be caught listening to anything 
that smacked of science or knowledge. How 
can we hope to educate our young artists 
under such a system of management? Surely 
there are men in that institution who know 
how to value the importance of primary in- 
struction to the student, and there should be 
among them men qualified to impart it. They 
manage these things better abroad. Their 
professorships are real, and their curator is an 
accomplished artist, capable of giving instruc- 
tion when required, and keeps a watchful eye 
over the progress of the students committed to 
his charge. In addition to this, two visitors 
from the academical body are appointed periodi- 
cally, who go through the schools and examine 
the works of the students, and give them hints 
for their improvement. 

Our Academy is furnished with a great deal 
of valuable material for study, and, with proper 
management, might be made the means of 
educating our rising generation of artists to a 
high standard of excellence. It would be 
something gained if the council could be in- 
duced to open their doors during the day for 
the greater portion of the year, that students 
might have free access at all times to the An- 
tique Gallery. Under the present arrange- 
ment, it is only accessible for three evenings 
in each week for about one quarter of the year. 
If they hope to prosper and keep pace with the 
progress of other branches of knowledge, they 
must adopt a more liberal policy. There are 
men in the council who, we are bound to be- 
lieve, would gladly enlarge their sphere of 
usefulness; but their democratic views do not 
meet with a response from the majority, and 
their good will is, hence, of no avail. Some- 
thing must and will be done, ere long, to fur- 
nish our rising artists with the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge in proportion to the requi- 
sitions of the age ; pol it will be wisdom on 
the part of the present academy to keep pace 
with the present rapid growth of knowledge, 
and the consequent anticipations of the public. 
Much attention has of late been given to our 
institutions of learning, and we apprehend that 
the next step will be to look after the interests 
of another class of teachers—-teachers of the 
sublime and beautiful—-in a word, our artists, 
the High Priests of Beauty. As the human 
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| 
mind expands, and its capacity for enjoyment 
increases, it looks abroad for aliment, and no- 
thing less than an approach to perfection will 
gee its hunger. We charge the younger | 
class of artists particularly to bear this in| 
mind, for be certain that the ability to judge of | 


the merit of your performances is strikingly on | 
the increase. 





Mlnsic. 


Patmo’s Orera Hovse.—Verdi’s opera of 
I Lombardi has been produced at this house 
with all the resources of spectacle to which it. 
is the custom for those musicians to resort, 
who are conscious of their inability to charm, 
by the insipidity of their music. By the aid 
of forgeous scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
and a perplexing libretto, they vainly strive to 
cheat the senses into a confused idea that the | 
compound is a Lyric Drama: but, despite of | 
tinsel, stage moonshine, the noise of ophi-| 
cleides, trombones, and drums, the wearied au- 
ditor, sick of the din and confusion, turns from 
the stage, and sighs for one strain of genuine | 
melody, such as may be invariably heard in the | 


our fears that every step in this direction will 
tend to subvert the influence the opera would 
otherwise obtain: for a really good musical 
drama, if produced hereafter,—without the 
meretricious aids upon which I Lombardi 
relies for success,—would, from mere force of 
contrast, be likely to prove unattractive, and 
thus the management becomes placed in a 


position involving constant hazardous outlay, 


from which it is impossible to extricate itself. 


The position into which the English drama 
and opera is brought, may be tra 


to similar 
causes ; for such pseudo operas as the Brides 
of Venice and the Daughter of St. Mark are 
resorted to only by the sight-loving public, and 
even they, in a brief while, cease to be at- 
tracted. That portion of the music-loving 
public who have ears are constrained to abstain, 
and await the advent of the return of pure taste 
in art. 
CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. —, 

Frora’s Festivat.—The second celebra- 
tion of this unique and interesting entertain- 
ment, took place on the evening of the 3d inst., 
at the Tabernacle, before a crowded audience. 
The coup d’@il presented upon entering the 
house was exceedingly beautiful :—a central 





works of Mozart, Cimarosa, Rossini and Bellini. | group of some hundreds of happy girls, uni- 
We think the management err greatly, when , tormly arrayed in white dresses, with wreaths 
they consider it necessary, in order to ensure of roses on their heads, supported on either 
the pane of the music-loving public, to | side by an equal number of merry boys, eager 
produce works of this class, and put forward for the fray. After some preliminary exercises 
the cost of production as a claim to support. | in beating time, sol-fa-ing, &c., executed with 
Few, we think, of those who are likely to be- ‘much accuracy and precision, the festival com- 
come the permanent supporters of the opera, menced withthe singing of Spofforth’s beautiful 
are prone to estimate the worth of music by glee of “ Hail, Smiling Morn.” which, although 
the cost of the accessories; and surely no otherwise well executed, we thought somewhat 
great reliance can be placed upon the taste hurried. The next, an adaptation from Auber’s 
that goes to see an opera. To such, a Bowery | Gustavus, was better done. Then followed 
spectacle, with its accompaniment of trumpets “ Hail, Holy Light,” a solo, rendered with much 
and drums, and “real cannon,” would prove taste and feeling by a very beautiful voice: 
just as attractive. How different it is with No.8. Sunrise; surprised us by the spirit and 
those productions which keep, and are destined precision with which it was given; rarely ex- 
to maintain a permanent position on the stage. celled, in our opinion, by experienced chorus- 
The cost of producing such works as Don singers. No. 9. The Foresters ; exhibited the 
Juan, Le Nozze di Figaro, Il Matrimonio Se- capabilities of the boys in whistling, in so me- 
greto, Il Barbiére di Siviglia, and numerous lodious and amusing a manner, as to elicit a 
others of equal excellence, is scarcely worthy rapturous encore. ‘The other pieces conclud- 
mention, yet who ever quitted a good repre- ing Part Ist, were received with the satisfaction 
sentation of either of them without a feeling their execution deserved. 
of satisfaction, such as all the decorator’s aid In Part 2d, consisting of melodies, chiefly, 
ever fails to produce ? Perhaps it may be urged adaptations from Auber, Rossini, and Strauss, 
that praise is due to the management for its a quartette for female voices deserves especial 
laudable efforts to present the latest novelties ; mention, from the tasteful manner in which it 
that is, what is new to the European blazé: was sung; so also does the “ Chorus before the 
but to us, in this western world, all is new that Siorm.”’ ‘The best thing in Part 3d, was the 
we have not heard, or have forgotten. Round for four voices, sweetly rendered by 
We have no desire to unravel the mysteries four of “ Flora’s fairest flowers: ” and “ Good 
of the libretto. That has been done with laud- | Night” closed an entertainment that evidently 
able patience by some of our contemporaries. gave equal delight to both performers and au- 
It appeared to us vety melo-dramatic, full of dience. We cannot but wish that opportuni- 
“ thrilling incidents,” and the prescribed quan- ties for such exhibitions more abounded ; were 
tum of disappointed love, grief, hatred, revenge, we to trace the happy influences that must 
remorse, &c., that go to make up such stories. follow in so many families, from the mere fact 
The performers exerted themselves with a zeal of each of them containing a songster, whose 
worthy of a better cause, rendering the com- benign influence must be contagious, it would 
poser’s aim with ample justice. In Act L., carry us far beyond our limits. We hope the 
there occurs one of those dashing concerted day is not far distant when singing will be 
movements, which constitutes Verdi’s sole thought as indispensable in the education of a 
claim to individuality as a composer. In the child,as reading and writing is at present; that 
finale to the second Act, the prima donna has such a conviction is gaining ground, the present 
a solo, to which a sentiment of passion is given Festival aflords encouraging evidence. 
by the syncopated notes, but the device is by It Mr. Bradbury should desire to produce 
no means new, being frequently employed by another selection of pieces suitable for a Fes- 
those composers of whom Verdi is a servile ¢iva/, we would invite his attention to the music 
imitator and plagiarist. The Crusader’s March of Handel’s serenata of Acis and Galatea, 
is vulgar and common-place, and the rest of abounding in simple and beautiful melody, ahd 
the music does not afford much opportunity for easily adapted to the capabilities of his little 
remark. For lack of better things, this opera band. His pieces being all selected from this 
will doubtless continue to draw large au- single work, would possess a unity, still with 
diences; but we cannot refrain from expressing sufficient variety, that must result in producing 
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a more harmonious effect than can be attained | 


by a mixed selection. 

We believe it is Mr. Bradbury’s intention to 
visit Europe skortly; we would especially 
direct his attention while there, to the use of 
boys’ voices in the Cathedral Choirs, in the 
hope that upon his return to this country, he 


= be induced to adopt some suggestions he 
wil 


doubtless receive on the subject of church 
music, which will enable him to render efficient 
aid in the reform in our Church Choirs that 
must ere long be effected. Upon hearing his 
juvenile choir on the occasion now under 
review, we could not refrain from expressing 
our desire to listen to their voices united in 


Chants; we have frequently heard them per- 
formed by a choir of children, and the eflect 
lives in our memory as among the most devo- 
tional musical utterances we have had the good 
fortune to listen to. 


Tue Hvrcninson Famity gave their last 
Concert but one for the season, in this city, at 
the ‘I'abernacle, on the 5th inst., with their ac- 
customed success. Their last concert was 
announced for Friday, th? 12th inst., too late 
to receive notice in this week’s number. 


EEE See 


Che Drama. 

In the absence of anything worth recording 
during the present Lenten entertainments of 
the Theatres in New York, we are glad to turn 
our attention abroad and look through the 
eyes of a woman of genius, upon the perfor- 
mances of the greatest tragic actress of the 
age,—Rachel in Paris, described by Miss Ful- 
ler. We quote from a letter to the Tribune ; 


** But how different all this English acting to 
what I find in France! Here the theatre is liv- 
ing; you see something really good, and good 
throughout. Not one touch of that stage strut 
and vulgar bombast of tone which the English 
actors fancy indispensable to scenic illusion is 
tolerated here. For the first time in my life I 


saw something represented in a style uniformly | 


good, and should have found sufficient proof, if I 
had needed any, that all men will prefer what is 
good to what is bad, if only a fair opportunity for 
choice be allowed When I came here, my first 
thought was to go and see Mademoiselle Rachel. 
I was sure that in her I should find a true genius, 
absolutely the diamond, and so it proved. I 
Went to see her seven or eight times, always in 
parts that required great force of soul and purity 
of taste even to conceive them, and only once 
had reason to find fault with her. On one single 
occasion I saw her violate the harmony of the 
character to produce effect at a particular mo- 
ment; but almost invariably I found her a true 
artist, worthy Greece, and worthy at many mo- 
ments to have her conceptions immortalized in 
marble. 

**Her range in high tragedy is limited. She 
can only express the darker passions, and grief 
in its most desolate aspects. Nature has not 
gifted her with those iter and more flowery at- 
tributes that lend to pathos its utmost tenderness. 
She does not melt to tears or calm or elevate the 
heart by the presence of that tragic beauty that 
needs all the assaults of Fate to make it show its 
immortal sweetness. Her noblest aspect is 
when sometimes she expresses truth in some se- 
vere shape, and rises, simple and austere, above 
the mixed elements around her. On the dark 
side, she is very great in hatred and revenge, I 
admired her more in Puepre than in any 
other part in which I saw her; the guilty love 
inspired by the hatred of a goddess was ex- 
pressed in all its symptoms with a force and 
terrible naturalness that almost suffocated the 
beholder, After she had taken the poison, the 
exhaustion and paralysis of the system—the sad, 


| table manner. 


cold, calm submission to Fate—were still more 


and. 
ai I had heard so much about the power of her 
eye in one fixed look, and the expression she 
could concentrate in a single word, that the ut- 
most results could only satisfy my expectations. 
It is, indeed, something magnificent to see the 
dark cloud give out such sparks, each one fit to 
deal a separate death, but it was not that I admir- 
ed most in her.—It was the grandeur, truth 
and depth of her conception of each part, and 
the sustained purity with which she represented 
it. 

‘** For the rest, I shall write somewhere a de- 


tailed critique upon the parts in which I saw 


her. It is she who has made me acquainted 


some of the simple but sublime Gregorian | with the true way of viewing French tragedy. 


I had no idea of its powers and symmetry till 


/now, and have received from the revelation high 


pleasure and a crowd of thoughts 

* The French language from her lips is a divine 
dialect ; it is stripped of its national and perso- 
nal peculiarities and becomes what any language 
must—moulded by such a genius—the pure mu- 
sic of the heart and soul, I never could remem- 
ber her tone in speaking any word ; it was too 
ge you had received the thought direct. 

et, had [ never heard her speak a word, my 
mind would be filled by her attitudes. Nothing 
more graceful can be conceived, nor could the 
genius of sculpture surpass her management of 
the antique drapery. 

**She has no beauty except in the intellectual 
severity of her outline, and bears marks of a race 
that will grow stronger every year, and make her 
ugly before long. Still it will be a grandiose, 
gypsy, or rather Sibylline ugliness, well adapted 
to the expression of some tragic parts. Only it 
seems as if she could not live long ; she expends 
force enough upon a part to furnish out a dozen 
common lives. 

“Though the French tragedy is well acted 
throughout, yet unhappily there is no male actor 
now with a spark of fire, and these men seem the 
meanest pigmies by the side of Rachel—so on the 
scene, besides the tragedy intended by the author, 
you see also that common tragedy, a woman of 
genius who throws away her precious heart, 
lives and dies for one unworthy of her. In parts 
this effect is productive of too much pain. I saw 
Rachel one night with her brother and sister. 
The sister imitated her so closely that you could 
not help seeing she had a manner, and an imi- 
Her brother was in the play her 
lover; a wretched automaton, and presenting 
the most unhappy family likeness to herself. 
Sinse then I have hardly cared to go and see 
her. We could wish with geniuses as with the 
Phenix—to see only one of the family at a 
time.” 

LATE ENGLISID THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
[From the London Atlas.} 
The opera is to open about the middle of February, with 


the Favorita of Donizetti, in which the handsome and ac- | 


complished Gardoni will make his debut. Fraschini, an- 
other tenor of continental repute, of whom Lablache once 


, said that his voice seemed to issue from all purts of his 


body; the famous Montenegro; Madame Vietti, a new 
contralto, from La Seala, very pretty and lively; and 
Castellan, already familiar to our audiences, will appear 
shortly afterwards. Superchi, a barytone of some renown, 
for whom Verdi wrote the part of Don Carlos; Coletti ; 
Staudig!, the most famous of all; Lablache, a host in 
himself; and a crowd of new names, of greater or lesser 
note, are also announced in the programme. The Swedish 
Nightingale does not come till March, and is not to appear 
till after Faster. 

The orchestra has been necessarily almost re-modelled. 
Bilfe retains a position which he has occupied with ecldt. 
The leaders, Tolbeeque and Nadaud, remain. The chorus 
is to consist of eighty persons. 


Great things, ‘00, are promised in the way of novelties. | 


Mendelssoha Bartholdy has undertaken an original opera 
on the subject of Shakspeare’s Tempest, the libretto by 
Seribe. The cast is described to be in the highest degree 
forcible and effective. Meyerbeer is to come over and 
superintend some of his own pieces. Robert Bruce is to be 
brought out, notwithstanding its failure in Paris. Verdi is 


expressly retained for an opera, to be founded on the Rob- | 


bers of Schiller; and amongst other pieces of Mozart's, 
Le Nozze de Figaro is especially promised. Here are ma- 
terials enough for a season of unexampled variety. 

The ballet is unusually strong. With one or two excep- 
tions it embraces nearly all the distinguished talent of 
Europe in this department :—Carlotta Grisi ; Cerito; Lucile 
Grahn ; and, in all probability, Taglioni: besides Signora 
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Carolina Rosati, of Milan; Mdlle. Wauthier, of La Seala ; 
Madame Petit ; Mdlile. Honoré; Mdile. Elise 
Montfort; Mdile. ine Baucourt; and a variety of 
— oo me _. bag new a are in 
prepara , one them no @ person than the 
celebrated German re. Henri Heine, founded on an old 
Teutonic legend. ‘The popular Pas de Quatre and Pas de 
Déesses are announced, and a new and “ peculiar” pas by 
Perrot, to be called La Constellation. 

Amidst all this brilliancy, the great feature confessedly 
is Jenny Lind. Her character and history surround her 
with a special interest, and give an additional lustre to 
her well-won celebrity. She entered early on her pro- 
fessional career, and in its pursuit displa that indomi- 
table will in overcoming difficulties which characterize 
genius. She had not been on the stage when, singing 
with an Italian barytone, w style was remarkakly 

, she discovered for the first time the superiority of the 
ftalian school. Jenny Lind, alt poor, decided at 
once to throw up her engagement, and to procure for her- 
self the means of travelling to Paris. A concert was 
given, and her friends clubbed their money to enable her 
to accomplish her object. She repaired to Paris, where 
she put herself under the tuition of Emanuel Garcia, son 
of the great tenor, and brother of the lamented Malibran 
and of Madame Viardot. She worked for two years from 
morning till night, through all sorts of impediments and 
privations. At first she used to cry at the slowness of her 

but she soon overcame all difficulties, and Garcia, 
finding she had outstripped her muster, dismissed her to 
reap the reward of her sacrifices. How triumphantly she 
has effected this object is well known. 

A correspondence has recently taken p'ace between 
Mrs. Butler and Mr. Bann, by which it appears that Mrs. 
Butler made a proposal to that gentleman, with a view to 


her return to the stage: 
“ London, 9th Jan. 1847. 
“ Madam—In entertaining the question you were polite 








| enough to submit to me—that of your return to the stage— 
| 1 was actuated by a sincere desire to resuscitate, as far as 

the limited talent of the country would admit, the pre- 
| carious ition of the drama—an effort only to be made, 
| with a chance of success, through the moderate expecta- 
tions of its The establishment of Lrury-lane, 
being exclusively devoted to opera and ballet, would re 
quire considerable reinforcement to admit of your perform- 
ances being sustained in a manner due to the public, to 
yourself, and to the character of the theatre. My present 
—_ are nearly 2001. per night, and I could not cal 
culate on a less nightly addition than 50/. in the engage- 
ment of extraneous talent, and in preparation. If, then, to 
this 2502. per night be added the 100/. demanded by you, 
there would be a certain jiability of 350. on each of your 
performances. I question if an average receipt could be 
reulized to that amount, to say nothing of the detriment 
caused to three nights in the week by a predominant at- 
traction on the others. If it would suit you to lend your 
| powerful co-operation to the re-establishment of the drama 
| on the highest terms awarded to your illustrious relative, 

Mrs. Siddons,—viz., 502. per night, | would devote all my 

means to the furtherance of so laudable an undertaking, 
| and immediately negotiate with those artistes essentiai to 
the upholding of it. 

“I have the honor to be, Madam, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“Mrs. Butler. A. Bunn. 


“PS. If, however, your performances were confined to 
readings, and to dramatic scenes, I think the nightly sum 
you ask might be realized.” 


REPLY. 
“ Banisters, Southampton, Sunday, Jan. 10, 1847. 


“ Sir—You desired that I would state my lowest terms 
for acting at Drury-lane, and I did so, I regret that they 
do not suit you. 

“Lam, sir, your obedient servant, 
“To Alfred Bunn, Esq. Frances Anne Butcer.” 


The most amusing part of Mr. Bunn’s letter is his de- 
claration of “a sincere desire to resuscitate the precarious 

sition of the drama.” For the rest, we quite agree with 
fim that it would be a dangerous speculation to close with 
Mrs. Butler's offer. The offer in itself is not creditable to 
her good sense. Theatrica's are not just now so flonrish- 
ing as to bear these exorbitunt charges for particular 
performers, which, in the latter days of Mr. Elliston, were 
suffered to creep into our great managements, and which 
have done so much mischief to the whole profession ever 
since. 

Mr. G. Robins sold by auction, on Tuesday, the whole 
wardrobe of a dramatic institution, for amateurs, Wilson 

street, Gray’s-Inn-road, described in the catalogue, “ as 
| being celebrated for the superiority of its equipments in 
every department of the drama.” e dresses, many of 
which were richly embroidered, went at low prices. 

Our facetious friend Punch has frightened from their 
propriety the high and mighty “ Great Contracting Powers” 
of Northern Europe. A letter from Vienna a The 
few copies of the London Punch, by extraordinary per- 
mission, were officially demanded back. The number in 
question contains a rather rude caricature of the Sove- 
reigns of Russia, Prussia, and Austria.” 

The once favorite vocalist, Mrs. Wood, has been singing 
at two concerts at Concert Hail, Liverpool. 

The drama would appear to be rising in public favor. A 
new theatre is about to be built, in the ensuing spring, in 
Leicester-square, upon a plot of ground that has for some 
time laid fallow for the purpose. Webster, it is said, has 
rch property to the amount of some thousands, to 
pulled down for the enlargement of his “ little theatre 

in the Haymarket.” And the Builder tells us that the 
Adeiphi Theatre is about to be rebuilt on a larger scale ; 
— properties have been purchased for that purpose. 
ignora Carolina Rosati, one of the five principal dancers 
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the season, has arrived in London to fulfil her engage-\ 
oe at Her *s Theatre. 

Anything to - %. excitement, seems to be the 
ogueat am who the destinies of Covent Garden 
Theatre. This week an alarming report has been spread 
abroad that the walls of the theatre were in danger: and 
furthermore, an on dit went on mysteriously to hint that 
the present architect had been dismissed. This ter- 
rible occurrence called +~ Pa article — ere a 

"s et its Italian organ— Chronicle. 
pat called the Builder, too, whose Doric columns sup- 
we hope, its proprietors—considered it y to 
vestigate the matter, and in a long article, with a pic- 
turesque A at the top, it pronounces the report as “A 
fabrication without the least foundation.” This is a droll 
expression, but very technical for a builder. 

A new comedy by Mr. Bourcicault is coming out at the 
Haymarket, to be called The School for Schemers. 

rf society of artists and literati at Vienna, called the 
“Concordia,” have recently given a grand entertainment to 
Meyerbeer, when they presented him with a splendid 
album, containing exquisite drawings, contributed by the 
most celebrated artists there, with his portrait, painted by 
a member of the “Concordia.” The er intended 
also to issue a medallion in commemoration of Meyerbeer’s 
visit. 





Publishers’ €‘rcular. 


NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED IN LONDON IN JANUARY. 


ALDERSON (J.)—Practical Observations on some of the 
Diseases of the Stomach and Alimentary Canal. 8vo., 
ten colored plates, 103. 6d. 

ALISON (A.)—Hi of Europe, from the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, in 1789, to the Restora- 
tionof the Bourbons, 1815. 7th edition, vol. IL., post 8vo. 
6s 


AMERICA and her Slave System; or, the Morals and 
Manners of the Americans, as exemplified by their 
Conduct to their Fellow Beings of the Colored Race, 
both Bond and Free. 8vo. Is. 

ARISTOTLE’S Treatise on Rhetoric; a New and Literal 
Translation with Notes. 12mo. 6s. 

ARNOLD (T. K.)—Ellisian Exercises, adapted to the first 
Part of the Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Com- 
position. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

BAILEY (REV. H.)—Rituale Anglo-Catholicum ; or, the 
Testimony of the Catholic Church to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, as exhibited in Quotations from Ancient 
Fathers, Councils, Liturgies, and Rituals; together with 
Illustrations from accredited Publications of the 16th 
Century. 8vo. 15s. 

BAINES (T.)—The Agricultural Resources of Great Bri- 
tuin, Ireland and the Colonies, considered in connexion 
with the Rise in the Price of Corn, and the Alarming 
Condition of the Irish People. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

BAKER (W. R.)—The Curse of Britain ; an Essay on the 
Evils, Causes, and Curse of [ntemperance. 3d edition, 
revised. 12mo. 3s. 

BARRETT (R. A. F.)—Synopsis of Criticisms upon those 
Passages of the Old Testament in which Modern Com- 
mentators have differed from the Authorized Version ; 
together with an Explanation of various Difficulties in 
the Hebrew and English Text. Vol. L, Part 1, royal 
&vo. 14s 

BECKFORD (P.)—Thoughts on Hunting; in a Series of 
Familiar Letters toa Friend. By Peter Becktord, Esq. 
New edition, to which is added a Chapter on Coursing. 
12mo. 3s. 

BISSET (A.)—A Practical Treatise on the Law of Part- 
nership; including the Law relating to Joint Stock Com- 
panies, with an Appendix of Precedents, Forms, and Sia 
tutes. 8vo. 12s. 

BULWER (SIR E. L.)—A Word to the Public. By the 
author of * Lucretia,” &c. l2mo. Is. 

BYRON (LORD).—The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Complete in 1 vol., collected and arranged with illus- 
trative Notes, with a Portrait, and View of Newstead 
or. New edition, imp. 8vo. 15s. 

CHAMBERS'S Atlas for the People; accompanied by a 
Descriptive Introduction and Letterpress. 4to. }2s. fd. 


CHESTERFIELD (E:rl of).—The Letters of Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, including nume- 
rous Letters, now first published from the Original MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Lord Mahon. New edition, in 
four volumes. Vol. 1—Letters on Educution, 8vo. 
portrait, 8s. 6d. 

CONSIDERATIONS respecting the Marriage of the Duke 
of Montpensier with reference to the Treaty of Utrecht. 


8vo., 2s. 6d. 

COPLAN D'S Dictionary of Practical Medicine ; comprising 
General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Dis- 
eases, Morbid Structures, &c., &c. Part 11. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

DAWES (Z.)—Hints on an Improved and Self-paying 
System of National Education, suggested from the 

orking of a Village School in Hampshire: with Ubser- 
vations, trom personal inspection, on the [rish National 
Schools. &vo., 1s. 6d. 

EAST (Rev. T.)\—The Forgiveness of Sin, and the Possi- 

oe A of attaining a Personal Assurance of it. 12mo., 


EDWARDS (H.)—Piety and Intellect relatively estimated. 
3d edition, 12mo , 2s. 6d. 

FARMER'S ACCOUNT-BOOK (Vale of Evesham), 
Ww a correct Account of everything relating to the 
Farm may be kept with Ease and Accuracy ; containing 
Workmen's Time Account, Daily Journal, Occasional 
Memoranda. Account of Wheat, Barley, Beans, &c., 
under distinct and rate headings. Also Sheep, Cat- 
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count—Ledger, &c. By Henry Hudson, Jr., Esq. Folio’ SAND (G )—The Works of George Sand. 





By Matilda M. 


| Hays. Vol. 1.—The Last Aldine--Simon. Square, pp. 


3. 
FOSTER (T. C.)—Letters on the Condition of the People | 298, cloth, 5a. 6d 


of Ireland. By the Times Commissioner. Reprinted, by | 
ae. with Additions and copious Notes, from the 
‘imes Newspaper. 2d ed. &vo., 12s. | 
GOODWIN (H.)—Parish Sermons. 12mo., 6s. 
GRANT (H.)—Post Office Management—Cypher Scheme | 
developed—Mail Arrival Hours adjusted to immediate 
Heme E a Letter to the Citizens of London. 8vo., Is. | 
GRESLEY (W.)—A Second Statement of the real Danger | 
of the Church of England. 3d edition, 8vo. 
HARITREE (Miss).—My Knitted Collar Book ; contain- | 
ing Directions for Six Original Patterns. 2d edition, | 


uare, 6d. 

HARTY (W.)—Observations on the History and Treat- 
ment of Dysentery and its Combinations ; with an Exam- 
ination of their Claims to a Contagious Character. 2d 
edition, 8vo., 9s. 

HEAD (F. A.)—The World and its Creator; or, the Mes- | 
sage of God and the History of Man. Post &vo., 8s. 6d. | 

HERRICK (J.)—Salvation Certain and Complete ; or, the | 


Greatest Sinners capable of being rendered Holy and TROLLOPE (W 


Happy. 32mo., Is. 
HISTORY of the French Revolution. 12mo.,2s. 6d. 
Burns’s Select Library. 
HOOK (W. F.)—Five Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 3d edition, 12mo., 3s. 
— Verses for Holy Seasons; with Questions for Exami- 


nation by ©. F. H. 2d edition, 12mo., 5s. 


HOOK’S LETTER: an Article reprinted from “The 
English Review,” No. X1., on a Letter of the Rev. W. 
F. Hook to the Lord Bishop of St. David's on Education 
of the People. &vo., 6d. 

IRELAND.—A Word from an Irish Landowner to his 
Brethren of the United Kingdom. By Juhn Hamilton, 
A.M. &vo., 6d. 

—— Observations on an Irish Poor-Law. By John Robert 
Godley, Esq., 1s. 

—— Observations on the Evils resulting to Ireland from 
the Insecurity of Title and the existing Laws of Real 
Property: with some Suggestions towards a Remedy. 
8vo., 6d. 

—— The Case of [reland stated. By Robert Holmes, Esq. 
2d edition, &vo., 2s. 

JAHR (G. H. G.)—Manual of Homeopathic Medicine. In 
2 parts: Part 1, Materia Medica; Part 2, Therapeutical 
and Symptomatological Repertory. By G.H.G, Jahr. 
Translated from the Fourth Edition, and edited, with 
additions, by P. F. Curie, M.D. 2d edition, 2 vols. post | 


&vo. 

LAURIE (J.)—British and Foreign Share Tables adapted 
to Railroad and other Public Companies, in Rates show- 
ing the Value from One Share to One Thousand Shares. | 

i 


SMITH’S ¥ C.) Iustrated Hand-Book through the United 
States of America. 24mo., pp. 234, 125 illustrations and 
map, cloth, 9s. 

New Guide for Travellers through the United States 
of America, w'th a large map. 24mo., pp. 80, 6s. 

SMITH (G.)—Truth as Revealed ; or, Voluntaryism and 
Free-Churchism opposed to the Word of God: with an 
Answer to the Protest left on the Table of the General 
Assembly, in May, 1843. By the Rev. George Smith, 
a of Birse. 12mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 156, cloth, 

STEPHENS (H.)—A Manual of Practical Draining. By 
Herry Stephens, F.R.S.E. 2d ed., corrected and en- 
larged, 8vo,, pp 176, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TALLIS (T.)—The Order of the Daily Service of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, as arranged for 
Choirs, by Thomas Tallis, a.p. 1570. Edited, with an 
Historical Introduction, by Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Imp. 8vo., pp. 68, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

-)—Questions and Answers on the Thirty- 

nine Articles of the Church of England. By the Rev. 

eat M.A. 12mo. (Cambridge), pp. 192, boards, 


3. 

VINDICATION OF PROTESTANT PRINCIPLES. By 
Phileleutherus Anglicanus. &vo. 

WALTON and COTTON’S Complete Angler. By John 
Major. 4th edition, 12mo. 12s. 

WARD (W.)—Remarks on the Commercial Legislation of 
1846. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

WATSON (A.)—The Devout Churchman, or Daily Medi- 
tations from Advent to the Close of the Christian Year. 
Compiled and arranged on the model of the Book of 
Common Prayer. Vol. L., post 8vo. 7s. 6d 

WILLAN (R. M.)—Country Scenes and Subjects. 12mo., 
with illustrations, 6s. 

—— (G. W.)—Practical Sermons. Vol. IL, 
12mo. 6s. 

YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART; 

| exhibiting the most Important Discoveries and Improve- 

ments of the Past Year in Mechanics and Useful Arts, 

Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology, 

Botany, Geology, Astronomical and Meieorological 

Science. Compiled by John Timbs. 12mo. 5s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &C. 


“Twas present on one good occasion at the Academy, 
the day that M. Rémusat was received there in the place 
of Royer Collard. 1 looked down from one of the tribunes 
upon the flower of the celebrities of France, thatis to say, 
of the celebrities which are authentic, comme il faut. 
Among them were many marked faces, many fine heads; 








th Tables of the Property Tax. 12mo., 12s. | but, in reading the works of poets, we always fancy them 
LOWER (M. A.)—Chronicles of Pevensey ; with Notices | about the age of Apollo himself, and I found with pain 
Biographical, ‘Topographical, and Antiquarian, for Visit- | some of my favorites quite old, and very unlike the com- 
ors. I2mo., Is. pany on Parnassus as represented by Raphael. Some, 
MAUDE ('T.) - Discourse on the Mosaic Cosmogony. | however, were venerable, even noble, to beliold. Indeed, 





tle, &c., bought, , and how disposed of—Cash Ac- 


8vo., Is. | the literary dynasty of France is growing old, and here, as 
M'CULLOCH (J. M.)—Literary Characteristics of the | in England and Germany, there seems likely to occur a 


| serious gap before the inauguration of another, if indeed 
| anotheris coming.’—Miss Fuller’s Paris Letters to the 
| Tribune. 


| We take the following London Literary Items from the 
Foreign Correspondence of the Evening Mirror: 

“ The Edinburgh—strange to say—dces not contain the 
| announcement of any new work, beyond those that were 
| already known to be forthcoming. The impetus commu- 
| nicated to the book trade, three months ago, hus received 
| a most serious check in the failure of the enormous 
/amount of Christmas trash which has just deluged the 
| market. There has hardly been one solitary exception, 

among the countless swarm of these New Year’s toys, in- 
| cluding the last issue from the all guinea-coining mint of 
| Mr. Dickens. Of the 22,000 copies of the ‘ Battle of Life, 
| subseribed for on the day of publication, nearly one-half 
| are believed to remain on the hands of the wholesale 
booksellers, unsaleable at any price; while of the half 
that did get into circulation, the majority appear to have 
| found their way into the second-hand shops and book- 
| stalls. Almost every one of the imitations of these 
* Crickets,’ and * Carols,’ and ‘ Chimes,’ has failed to pay its 
expenses. 
| “ The literary event of the Spring will of course be D'Is- 
| raeli’s ‘ Tancred,’ but from the mode of advertising it, 
| there is every probability that the prefuce will bear the 
| usual * Coningsby’ and ‘Sybil’ heading, viz.: ‘Grosvenor 
| Gate, May Morning.’ The title would seem to forbid any 
| suspicion of the applicability of the book to present poli- 
| ties; but notwithstanding that, it is pretty generally infer- 
red that the learned and acrimonious author would not 
| come forth in print ata time like ihe present, without con- 
| triving to utter something or other in his dashing way, that 
| may serve asa rallying cry for his party of last session, 
| and enable them to present a tolerably bold front, at some 
| few hustings. 
| “The subscriptions for the long-talked of monument to 
, the poet Campbell sre now advertised. The names are 
numerous and imposing (including twelve peers and a le- 
gion of distinguished literati). The donations are very 
small, considering who is the ‘ honored dead’ on this occa- 
sion. Lords Campbell, Brougham, Jeffrey, Morpeth, 
Northampton. and Ellesmere, authors themselves of no 
| mean pretensions, and great worshippers of Scotch genius, 
gave but five pounds each; Lords Mahon and John Rus- 
sell gave less, so did Lockhart and Samuel Rogers; Bul- 
| wer and Macready no more; Monckton Milnes only two 
pounds; while Wordsworth (laureat, placem«n, and bro- 
ther poet) gave but a miserable guinea, and Sir Thomas 
| Wilde the same. This is certainly an economic mode of 
| exhibiting respect for the late poet.” 


“The genius of M. Soyer, the well-known chef of the 


Holy Scriptures. 2d ed., with additions and supplement- 
ary notes. J2mo., 2s. 6d. 

M’CULLOCH (J. R.)—A Descriptive and Statistical Ac- 
count of the Bruish Empire; exhibiting its Extent, Phy- 
sical Capacities, Population, tndustry, and Civil and 
Religious Institutions. By J. R M'Culloch, Exq., Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France. 3d edition, corrected, en- 
larged, and improved. 2 vols. 8vo. 

MILNER (T.)—The Sanctuary and the Oratory; or, 
illustrations and Records of Devotional Duty. By the 
Rev. Thomas Milner, M.A. New ed., 12mv. pp. 406, 
cloth, 3s. 

MISCELLANE. US POEMS. By E. B. 12mo. (Oxford), 

p. 50, sewed, 2s. 

MURGEAUD (Ff. L.)—Short and Easy Access to French 
Grammar and Conversation, on a New and Methodical 
Plan: preceded by a Practical Treatise on the French 
Pronunciation. By F. L. Murgeaud. 12mo. pp. 330, 
cloth, 4s 6d. 

O'BRIEN (J. T.)—A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
United Dioceses of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlia, at his 
ordinary Visitation, in September, 1845. By James Tho- 
mas O'Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leigh 
lin. 8vo., pp. 389, sewed, 63. 

PARSONS (KEV. B.)—* Buy the Truth and Sell it not.” 
Two Letters to Dr. Vaughan, showing the Hilugical Na- 
ture of his Arguments in favor of State Education. By 
the Rev. B. Parsons. &vo., pp. 66, sewed, Is. 

PEREIRA (A.)—Tentativa Theologica: Episcopal Rights 
and Ultra-Montane Usurpations. By Father Antonio 
Pereira de Figueredo, Priest and Doctor of Lisbon. 
Translated from the Original Portuguese, with Notes 
and some Additional Matter by the Rev. E. H. Landon, 
M.A. &vo., pp. 278, cloth, 9s. 

PICTORIAL TIMES (THE). Vols.8, folio, pp. 416, cloth, 


18s. 

PINNOCK (W.)—History of England made Easy, for the 
use of Young Persons. By W. Pinnock. New edition, 
18mo., pp. 250. with engravings, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

POTTER (R.)—An Elementary Treatise on Optics: con- 
taining all the requisite Propositions carried to first Ap 
proximations ; with the Construction of Optical Lnstru- 
ments. For the use of Junior University Students. By 
Richard Potter, A.M. 8vo., pp. 174, cloth, 9s. 6d. 

PRINCE (J.C.)—Hours with the Muses. By John Critch- 
ley Prince. 4th ed., enlarged, 12mo. (Ashton-u.-Lyne), 
pp. 218, cloth, 3s. 

The People’s Edition. m 

RICHARDSON and GRAY.-—The Zoology of the Voyage 
of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror, under the command of 
Captain Sir J. C. Ross, during the Years 1839 to 1843. 
Edited by Sir J. Richardson and J. E. Gray, Esq. Parts 
12, 13, 14 and 15, each 10s. 
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Reform Club, has taken a new direction. Last week he 
transmitted to Louis Philippe a boquet de gidier a la Soyer, 
consisting of holly and misletoe, anistically sprinkled over 
with various birds for fruit and blossoms; and he has since 
produced at the Walhalla a boquet des Dames, consisting 
also of holly and mistletoe, with the most charming clus- 
ters of heads and living forms of exquisite beauty bursting 
through the dark green leaves. ‘The lively invention of M. 
Soyer seems to command every variety of combinable ma- 
terials, and to stop short only at the impossible "'—Atlas. 

Miss Buaperr Covutts's Cuourcu anp Seuoois.—Pre- 
parations are now in a forward state for carrying out this mu- 
nificent object. The erection is to be of a degree of magnitude 
and a style of architecture worthy of the city of Westmin- 
ster. The site is near the Westminster Police Court, the 
ground for which is already cleared, and the first stone is 
to be Inid in a few weeks. The cost of the whole is esti- 
mated at 45,0001.--/ bid. 

A London letter iv the Phenixville Pioneer (Pa ), Mr. J. 
Bayard Taylor's paper, furbishes us with some interesting 
London items. 

« 8 * Peter Parcey (the Hon. 8. G. Goodrich, 
of Boston) is in this city for a short ime. His juvenile 
books have nearly all been reprinted in London, and a 
great many others have appeared purporting to have been 
written by the original Peter Parley; but it is a shameful 
abuse of the old gentleman's name, and a trick that an 
American bookseller would shun, rather than do wrong 
for the enke of making money. No author in our country 
has suffered more for the want of an International Copy- 
right, than this ingenious and talented writer for the young 
and rising generation. There is no school book in Great 
Britain equal to his Geography for Children, published in 
New York. I was informed when in America a few 
months since, that the publishers of this one book, calcu- 
lating & nett gain of five cents on each copy, would have 
made $75,000! The sale has been enormous, and since its 
improvement, will no doubt increase the demand. A book- 
seller on Holborn Hill, in this city, hae published a volume 
culled ‘ Parley’s Annual,’ which was handsomely * got up,’ 
ora at New Year's by most of the publishers as a capital 

wok by Peter Parley, and, | am informed, sold 10,000 
copies! The real Peter Parley never saw it until he came 
to this city two weeks since. Another publisher was of- 
fered a copy-right book by an American, sume two years 
since, and it was refused on account of its containing some 
republican notions. Within the year a book, purporting to be 
by this very same American, Wis published, and his own title 
page used! Such conductis shameful; Boz may complain 
and fret about the American publishers, but I very much 
doubt if there be one in America, of that respectable and in- 
dustrious class of the mercantile community, who would 
stoop to such a mean, libellous transaction as [I have stated 
‘There are several authors in our country who ought, in 
vindication of themselves, to assert their rights, and ex- 
pose plunderers of this description. Abbot, Barnes, Cooper, 
Goodrich, Irving, Sedgwick, and many others, have been 
pirated upon in ‘he most shimeful manner. 

Through the indefatigable efforts of Mr. Geo. P Pur- 
wam and Mr. Henry Srevens, who, by the way, is 
furnishing the British Museum and the Bodleian Library 
with a copy of every American publication, our authors 
are becoming better Known, and a demand for their works 
is daily increasing. 

What trials and difficulties literary men have to con- 
tend with, especially in this country! Those that have 
won themselves a name, how they have struggled to exist! 
Bersxarp Barron, with whom you were so much pleased, 
has recently been satirized by some writer, as a state 
pauper, ete. Le has written some verses in his own justifi- 
cation, from which L copy the following lines :— 

* As to my pension, rail away! 
‘He laughs, who wins,’ old proverbs say: 
My selt-respect remeins my stay, 
Thy satire never troubling it :— 
’T was won by no servility ; 
The Queen conferred it generously ; 
And verse like thine might justily 
Her Majesty in—doubting it!’ 

Freiligrath is very populer here, but does not write 
much, I imagine. Since writing the above, I have 
received a note from him. He says, “ the Trans!ations by 
Mr. Brooks, of Boston, of a sclection of Poems by Schiller, 
Ruckert, Freiligrath (published by James Munroe & Co., 
of that city), are quite admirable. I feel very highly ho- 
nored and very happy of being translated and spoken of 
in your country In such a way, though it is rather more 
than I deserve.” Several of his countrymen, men of ability 
and learning, are in this city ; [ saw one a few days since 
quite destitute. He stated that several Germans, French- 
men, Italians, &c., were leased to a monied man, who 
sent them out regularly evening and morning to work. 
They give lessons to their patrons, receiving four or five 
shillings, which is handed to their master, who scarcely 
feeds them. 

Williom Howitt’s literary reputation has lately been 
severely attucked by the Atheneum, occasioned by some 
“mare's nests,” the critic discovered in his recent- 
ly published work—* Homes and Haunts of the Eng- 
lish Poets.” Mrs. Howitt has come out in the Journal 
with a noble vindication of her husband, which annihi- 
lates the * snob of a reviewer,”—as a cockney would say. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY. 
American Chess Magazine. Edited by C. If. Stanley. 
No. 5, for March. 5 cents. 

Americen Journal of Science and Arts (The). Conducted 
by Profs. B. Silliman and B. Silliman, Jr., and James D. 
Dann. Second Series. No. & March, 1847. New 
Haven: B. L. Hamlen. 








American Journal of Agriculture and Science. Conducted | 
by Dr. E. Emmons and A. Osborn, Esq. 

——— for February (published monthly). Kernot, Agent, 
633 Broadway. 25 cents. 

American Journal, and Library of Dental Science. Vol. 
VIL, No.2. Baltimore. (Kernot, Broadway.) $! 25. 
Annalist (The): a Record of Practical Medicine. Part 

IV. 10 cents. 

Barlow.—The Hasting Pudding; a Poem. By Joel Bar- 
low. New edition. I2mo,. 124 cents. 

Battles of America. Exhibiting at one view an account 
of all the Battles, Assaults, and Skirmishes ever fought 
by American Troops. On a large sheet. (Kernot, 
Broadway.) 25 cents. 

Bement.—The American Poulterer’s Companion. Fifth 
edition. 1 thick vol., with engravings, pp. 379. $1. 

Bernard.—The rish Attorney. A Farce. 124 cents. 


Bradbury, W. B.—Flora’s Festival ; a Musical Recrestion, 
for Schools, Juvenile Classes, &c., together with Songs, 
Duets and Trios, Solfeggios, Scales and Plain Tunes, for 
singing by Note, in Thirteen Keys, for the advancement 
of Youth who have already acquired some knowledge 
of the Elements. Edited by W. B. Bradbury. New 
York: M. H. Newman & Co. 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Sur- | 
gery. Part XIV. Pp. 357. 75 cents. 

Brief Statement of Facts, by the Wardens, &c., of St | 
Jude’s Protestant Episcopal Church. &vo. pp. 28. 124 
cents, 

Brooks, C. T.—Schiller’s Homage of the Arts, with Mis- | 
cellancous Pieces from Riickert, Freitigrath, and other | 
German Poets. By Charies T. Brooks. 16mo. pp. 151. 
Boston: Munroe & Co. 

Bury.—The Divorced: a Novel. By Lady C. Bury. 8vo. | 
pp. 88. 25 cents. | 

Carleton, W.—The Black Prophet : a Tale of Irish Famine. | 
By William Carleton. 8vo. pp. 223. New York: Bur- 
gess, Stringer & Co. 50 cents. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. Part V. 
25 cents. 

Information for the People. Part XH. 25 cents. 

Chelius.—System of Surgery. Translated, with Notes by 
South. Part XV. 50 cents. 

Comic Wandering Jew. Translated from the French. 
With 100 Iiustrations. 8vo. pp 104. 25 centa. 

Coming of Christmas (The). A Poem, affectionately 
Dedicated to his Young Friends. By Charles Childlove, 








Cottage and Villa Architecture. Two hundred Designs, 
Original and Selected. By T. U. Walter and J, Jay 
Smith. Part lV. (completing the work). $2 50. 

Curtiss, N. M.—The Scout of the Silver Pond ; 2 Tale of 
the Kevolution. By Newton M. Curtixs, author of the 
* Black Plumed Riflemen,” &c. New York: Wil- 
liems & Co. 

Doane.—The Church, the Teacher of Christ's Little Chil- 
dren. A Sermon. 8vo. pp. 23. (Kernot, Broadway.) 
124 cents. 

Discourses ond Addresses at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey, LL.D., tothe Ministry of the 
Gospel, and his Inauguration as President of Yale Coi- 
lege, October 21, 1846. 8vo. pp. 100. New Haven: B. | 
L. Hamlen. ; 

Dixon.—A Treatise on Diseases of the Sexual System. 
Sixth edition. I2mo. pp. 264. $1. 

Dombey andSon. By Charles Dickens. Part V. 124 cts. 

Downirg.—The Horticulturist, and Journal of Rural Art | 
and tural Taste. For March. 25 cents. 

Draper—A Text-Book on Chemistry, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By J. W. Draper, M.D. Third 
edition. 1 vol. I2imo. pp. 408, with wood engravings. 75 
cents. 

Duer, W. A.—The Life of Williem Alexarder, Earl of 
Stirling, Major General in the Army of the United 
States, with Selections from his Correspondence. By his 
Grondson, William Alexander Duer, LL.D. &vo. plates, 
pp. 272. Published for the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety, by Wiley & Putnam, New York. ’ 

Fisk.—A Memorial of Travels in the Holy Land. 1] vol 
12ino. pp. 457. 1. 

Foote.—Sketches of North Carclina, historical and bio- 
graphical. 1 vol.8@vo. pp. 557. 

Forbes.—The Water Cure ; or, Hydropathy. By J. Forbes, 
M.D. Imo. pp. 92. 25 cents. 

Ford, R.—The Spaniards and their Country. By Richard | 
Ford, author of the Hand-Book of Spain. Library of | 
Chicce Rending, 2 parts, 16mo. New York: Wiley and | 
Putnam. 75 cents. 

French (The) Brigand. A Thrilling Tale. 8vo. pp. 95. 25 
cents, 

Fry, C.—The Scripture Reader's Guide to the doctrinal 
use of the Holy Scriptures. By Caroline Fry, author of 
Christ our Law. From the 13th London edition. 1@mo. 
pp. 164. New York: Robert Carter. 

Furness, W. H —The Spirit of the Pilgrims; an Oration 
delivered before the Scciety of the Sons of New Eng- 
land of Philadelphia, Dee 22, 1846. By William H. 
Furness. 8vo. pp. 22. Philadelphia. 

Gannett, E. S—A Good Old Age ; a Sermon occasioned by 
the Death of Hon John Davis, LL.D., and preached in 











the Federal street Meeting House in Boston, Jan 24, 1847. 


By Ezra 8. Gannett, Minister of the Federal street So- | 


ciety. Evo. pp. 36. Boston. 


[March 13. 


Griswold.—The Prose Writers of America; with a Sur- 
vey of the History, Condition, and Prospects of Amerj- 
can Literature. By R. W. Griswold. 1 handsome 
vol. 8vo, pp. 532, and nine portraits. In cloth, $375: 
do. moreeco, $5 50. , 

Guide for Workers in Metals and Stone. Selected by TT. 
U. Walter, and J. Jay Smith. Part 4. 4to. $2 50. 

Hale, Jas. 8. C.—Tales of Woman’s Trials. Library of 
Select Novels. 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
25 cents. 

Harris, J.—The Pre-Adamite Earth ; Contributions to The- 
ological Science. By John Harris, D.D.. President of 
Cheshunt College, author of the Great Teacher, &c. 
12.n0. pp. 294. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

Haynes's (Dr) Lithographic Print of the Dislocations of 
the Femur. (Kernot, Broadway.) $1. 

Hazelius.—History of the American Lutheran Church, 
from its Commencement in 1685 to the year 1842. By E. 
L. Hazelius,D.D. Ivol 12mo. pp. 300. 63 cents. 

Hazlitt, Wm.—The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By 
William Hazlitt. In Six Parts—Parts L, IL, UT. and Ty. 
(Library of Choice Reading.) New York: Wiley and 
oa 374 cents each, or extra cloth, 2 vols. J6mo., 





$2 00. 

Herbert.—The Roman Traitor. A true tale of the Repub- 
lic. A Historical Romance. Third edition. 2 vols, 
12mo. 50 cents. 

Headley.—Napoleon and his Marshals. Eighth edition. 
2 vols., with portraits. $2 50. 

Hollick’s Neuropathy; or, True Principles of the Art of 
Healing the Sick. 18mo. Sixth edition. 25 cents. 

Howison.—A History of Virginia, from its Discovery and 
Settlement by Europeans to the Present Time. By 
R. R. Howison. Vol. L., 8vo., pp. 496. $2 00. 

Ingraham.—The Slave King ; or, The Triumph of Liberty. 
Part 1. 25 cents, 

John Beedle’s Sleigh-Ride, Courtship, and Marricge. 
With engravings. New edition. 12mo., pp.44. 124 cts. 
Johnson —Memoria Technica. Second edition, revised. 

8vo., pp. 96. 50 cents. 

Johnston.—An Inaugural Dissertation on Spermatorrhes, 
pathologically and therapeutically weated. By W. E. 
Johnston. 8vo., pp. 44. 25 cents. 

Jones.—Literary Studies: a Collection of Miscellaneous 
Essays. By W. A. Jones. 1 vol. 12mo., beautifully 
printed, pp. 295. $1 25. 

Kihner, R.—An Elementary Grammar of the Greek Lan- 
guage ; containing a series of Greek and English Exer 
cises for translation, &c. By Dr. Raphael Kiihner, Con- 
rector of the Lyceum, Hanover. From the German, by 
Samuel H. Taylor, Principal of Phillips’ Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. Third edition. Andover: Allen, Morrill & 
Wardwell. 

Knowles.—Fortescne. A Novel. Part II. By J. Sheri- 
dan Knowles. 8vo., pp. 100. 25 cents. 

William Tell. A Play. 124 cents. 

Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf. New edition. 12mo., pp. 
420. 50 cents, 

Lever.—The Knight of Gwynne. A Tale of the time of 
the Union. 8vo. Partl. 124 cents. 

Littell’s Living Age. No. 147. 124 cents. 

Lives of Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of America, 
and Amerieus Vespucius, the Florentine. 1 vol. 18mo., 

. 278. 374 cents. 

Longfellow, H. W.—The Estray: a Collection of Poems. 
l6mo., pp. 144. Boston: W. D. Ticknor & Co. 

Lord, D. N.—An Exposition of the Apocalypse. By David 
N. Lord. 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Lugol.—Researches on Scrofulous Diseases. Translated 
by Dr. A. 8. Doane. Second edition, enlarged. 12mo., 
pp. 326. $1 00. 

Mclntosk.—T wo Lives ; or, To Seem to Be. By Mgria J. 
McIntosh. Second edition, revised. 1. vol. 12mo., pp. 
262. 75 cents. 

Net! Gwynne. An Historical Romance. By W. H. Ains- 
worth. &vo. PartT. 124 cents. 

Newell—The Pictoriul Life of Rev. George Whitfield. 
By Rev. D. Newell. 12mo., pp.2i8. 25 cents. 

New York Medical and Surgical Reporter Edited by Dr. 
Wogstaff. No. 10. 64 cents. 

Parker, T—A Sermon of Merchants. Preached at the 
Melodeon, on Sunday, Nov. 22, 1846, by Thecdore Par- 
ker, Minister of the 28th Congregational Church in Bos- 
ton. 8vo., pp. 47. Boston. 

Peabody, A. P.—Christian Censolations: Sermons designed 
to furnish Comfort and Strength to the Afflicted. by 
A. H. Peabody, Paster of the South Church, Portsmouth, 
N.H. 16mo., pp. 312. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 

Phelps.—The Fireside Friend; or, Female Student. Be- 
ing Advice to Yeung Ladies on Education, moral and 
religious. By Mrs. Phelps. New York: Barper and 
Brothers. 75 cents. 





| Pond, E.—Plato: his Life, Werks, Opiniors and Influence. 


By Enoch Pond, D.D., Professer in the Theologica! Se- 
minary, Bangor. 24mo., pp. .55. Portland: Hyde, Lord 
and Duren. 

Richardscn.—The Churchmen’s Reasons for his Faith and 
Practice: with an Appendix on the Doctrine of Develop- 
ment. By the Rev. N. 8. Richardscn, A.M. 1 vol. 
I2mo., pp. 335. 75 cents. 

Robin Hood Ballads. 12mo., with wocdcuts, rp. 96. 25 
cents. 


Goodman —The Social — of Great Britain, during | Robinson.—Fingers of Fate ; or, The Astroleger’s Daugh- 


the Reign of the Stusrts. 


Gore.—The Nextof Kin. A Memoir. 8vo. pp. 124 cents. 
Temptation and Atonement. A Tale. 8vo. pp. 48. 
25 cents. 





y W. Goedmen. 2 vols. | 
12mo., 3d edition, pp. 670, with engravings. 75 centa. | 





| 
| Rupert Sinclair; or, the Faith! ife. , by th 
Gray, F. T.—My Teacher's New Year's Present ; or, Se- | * whatepsg: aly gg May oom 


ter. A tole of 1770. ®vo. pp. 78. 25 cents. 

Royle.—Materia Medica and Therapeutics. Edited, with 
additions, by J. Carscn, M.D. 1 large vol. 8vo., pp. 6€9, 
bound. $3 25. 


author of “Ten Thousand a Year.” 8vo. pp. 96. 25 cis. 


lect Biography of the Young. By F.'T. Gray. 24mo.| Rural Registerand Almanac for 1847. 12me. pp. 142, with 
engravings. Philadelphia. 18 cents. 


pp. 96 Boston: B. H. Greene. 
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Scenes in Nature—Land and Water: with colored Map. 
i8mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 374 cents. 

Sears, B.—Select Treatises of Martin Luther, in the ori- 
ginal German. With Philological Notes, and an Essay 
on German and English Etymology. By B. Sears. 
12mo. pp 332. Andover: Allen, Morrill & Wardell. 

Silliman, B.—First Priaciples of Chemistry, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. By Benjamin Silliman, Jr., M.A., 
Prof. in Yale College, of Science as applied to the Arts. 
With more than 200 [lustrations. J2imo. pp. 492. Phi- 
ladelphia: Loomis & Peck. 

Southern Quarterly Review. No. XXI. January, 1847. 
Charleston, 8.C.: Burger & James. (Kernot, N. Y., 
agent, 633 Broadway.) 

Sterling. C. F.—Buff and Blue; or, the Privateers of the 
Revolution. A Tale of Long Island Sound. By Chas. 
F. Sterling. 8vo. New York: W.H.Graham. 25 cts. 

Temple.—The Christian’s Daily Treasury: a Religious 
Exercise for every day in the Year. By E. Temple. 1 
vol. 12mo. pp. 407. $1. 

Tilden, W. P.—Shall the Sword Live For Ever? A Dis- 
course suggested by the Death of Lieut. Edward Eastman, 
of the U. 8. Army, who died at Camargo, Oct. 26, 1846, 
aged 28. By William P. Tilden, Pastor of 2d Congrega- 
tional Church, Concord, N. H. 8vo. pp. 15. Concord, 


N. H. 

Thompson, J. W.—Looking Upward ; or, Devotional Ex- 
ercises for the use of Young Persons. By Charles Well- 
beloved. With an Introduction, by James W. Thomp- 
sou, Minister of the Church in Barton Square, Salem. 
16mo pp. 135. Salem: W. & 8. B. Ives. 

Thorpe, B.—The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Holy Gos- 
pels. Elited by Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A., from the 
original MSS. Reprinted by Louis F. Klipstein, M.A., 
author of a Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language, 
Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, &c. I2ino. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam. §). 

Twenty-six Years of the Life of an Actor and Manager. 
By F.C. Wemyss. 2 vols. l2mo. 75 cents. 

Upham, C. W.—An Oration delivered before the New 
Eagland Society in the city of New York Dec. 22, 1846. 
By Charlies W.Uphim. 8vo. pp. 40. New York. 

W hitefield’s North American Scenery. Part3. 25 cents. 

Willson, M.—Americin History; comprising Historical 
Sketches of the Indian Tribes; a description of Ame- 
rican Antiquities, with an inquiry into their origin, and 
the origin of the Indian Tribes; History of the United 
States, with appendices showing its connexion with Eu 
ropean History ; History of the present British Provinees, 
&c., &c. By Marcius Willson, author of School His- 
tory of the United States, &c. 8vo. pp. 672. (New York: 
Mark H. Newman & Co. 


AMERICAN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Forthcoming publications of Messrs. Harper & Prothers: 
—f[listory of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley 
of the Mississippi,”” by the three great European powers, 
Spain, France, and Great Britain, and the subsequent oc- 
cupation, settlement, and extension of civil government by 
the United States, to the year 1846, by John W. Monette, 
M.D. 2 large vols., 8vo., with a map, &c, The purpose of 
this work is to exhibit a concise yet comprehensive de- 
scription of American colonization west of the Alleghanies. 
To supply this desideratam in cur sectional history, the 
author has consulted numerous authorities, and devoted 
much patient toil and research in the prosecution of his 
subject. The vast and increasing tide of imm/¢ gration con- 
stantly pouring into the great Valley of the Mississippi, and 
the consequent puwerful influence which that important 
section of our country is destined to exert in the councils 
of the Federal Government, invest its historical records 
with peculiar interest and importaace. 


“A new Translation of the Writings of Josephus,” with 
notes, explanatory essays, and numerous pictorial embel- 
lishments, derived in most instances from monumental re- 
cords and sculptured designs, bas-reliefs, coins, architeetur- 
al remains, &c. The translation is executed by the Rev. 
Robert Trail, D.D., &c. The illustrations, over 200 in 
extent, will confer great interest to this new translation of 
the renowned Jewish chronicler: being to a great extent 
original, and for the first time rendered availiable to the 
elucidition of this celebrated production—the accredited 
authority in Jowish archeology. The Eaglish edition is 
necessarily very expensive, but the Messrs. Harper propose 
to re-produce the work in all its features, with some addi- 
tonal annotation by an American editor, admirably qu!i- 
fied to the task, and to issue the entire work at less than 
one-third the price of the original. Subscribers’ names for 
this work, we understand, are now received by the book- 
sellers generally in town and country. 

Another work of high importance, and one long needed, 
is at length about to make its appearance from the same 
press: we refer tothe “ New Cyclopedia of Biography,” to 
be edited by Rufus W. Griswold, assisted by several eminent 
writers. This work is to be based upon Rose’s celebrated 
Biographical Dictionary, and will derive additional value 
by itscollation with the new edition of the Biographie Uni- 
verselle, Chalmers’ Dictionary, and others; it will also 
combine a large amount of original matter exclusively 
devoted to American biography, derived from authentic 
sources. Both these works will be issued in numbers, 
elegantly printed, and from legible type—an essential item 
in all works of reference. In connexion with the * Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,” the Messrs. Harper have also in 
preparation a “New National Cyclopedia of Universal 
Knowledge,” to be p'entifully embellished by wood en- 
gravings, and issued in the serial form. They also publish 
immediately volume first of a new and cheap edition of 
* Sparks’s Lite and Writings of Washington,” with many 
engravings on steel, price $1.50 each volume ; twelve com- 
pleting the work: Irving's ** Life of Columbus,”’ with en- 
graved frontispiece, and abridged by the author: a new 
edition also of Everett's “ Essays and Orations on Edu- 
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cation :’’ Herman Melviile’s new work, “Omoo,” a sequel 
to“ Typee:” “The Boy’s Summer Book,” splendidly il- 
lustrated ; Miiller’s “ History of the World,” new edition: 
“Great Events,” by Prof. Lieber: Howitt’s “ Homes and 
Haunts of the English Poets,” 2 vols. They also announce 
“The Orators of the Age:’ James’s “Castle of Ehren- 
stein: Angas’s “Savage Life in New Zealand:” Mrs. 


“ Louis XIV.:” Forster's “Ireland: Miller's “ Poetical 
Language of Flowers: “ Alice Gudon,” by Dr. Alden: 
“ Lite of Zamba, the Negro,” &c.: “The Aristocracy of 
England :”” Markham’s Histories of France, Germany, and 
England: “Vanity Fair,” by Thackeray: “ ‘The Good 
Genius,” &c., by Mayhead, &c. 

Messrs. Baker and Scribner announce “The Orators of 


with portraits, with an Introduction by J. T. Headley. 
Williams and Co. are abou’ to publish “George ; or, 
The Planter of the Isle of France.’ Translated from 


ineki.”” 

Messrs. Appleton have nearly ready “The History of the 
Romin Republic,” by Michelet, translated by William 
Hazlitt. 

Ixvine’s Lire or Monammen.—*“ It is understood that 
Mr. Irving finished, many years ago, an elaborate and im- 

wtant historical work on the Life and Influence of Mo- 


library of the Eseurial, which had never been used, and 
which have since, by some accident, been destroyed. The 
piracy against authors, which is sanctioned by the present 
iniquitous laws (7) regarding copyright, render it unsafe to 


has retained his manuscript, it 1s said, in the hope that the 
government will at length adopt the wiser policy of justice.” 
—Griswold’s Prose Writers. 

AvTosiocRarny or Aupvsonx.—“ It has been stated 
that he has writien an extended account of his life, to be 
published after his death.”—J/bid. 


Lire or Jonn Firen.—* It is understood that Miss 
Leslie is now engaged upon a Life of John Fitch, for 
which she has ample and original materials.’”’—/Lid. 

Mr. Bancrort’s Ilistory.—“It has been translated 
into several foreign langue ges, and the German version re- 
cently passed to a fourth edition. It has been republished 
in its original Ianguage in London and Paris. The fourth 
and fifth volumes, being the first and second of the History 
of the Revolution, I believe, are now stereotyped, an.l will 
be published as soon as Mr. Bancroft is relieved from his 
public duties.”"—Jbid. 


Dana’s ALLtston.—“ The papers of Washington Allston 


he has been some time engiged upon a memoir of the life 
and works of that great artist.’—J/bid. 

Wesster anp CaLtnoun.—* They are said to be now 
engiged upon great works, which are to be the crowning 
effurts of their lives: Mr. Calhoun upon a Treatise on the 
Principles of Government, and Mr. Webster upon a History 
and Exposition of the Constitution.”—J/bid. 

Joun Quincy Apams.—* For more than sixty years Mr. 
Adams is understood to have kept a diary in which every- 
thing connected with his eventtul life is presented with 
careful minuteness. It has been stated, also, that he has 
written a memoir of his father; but I believe he has found 
time to complete only a single volume, of four or five 
which the plan embraced.” —Jbid. 

Unpustisnep Writines or Timotny Dwiantr.— Se- 
veral works, which he left in readiness for the press, are 
still unpublished. The largest and most elaborate of these 
is on the “Character and Writings of St. Paul.” Another 


commenced during his residence in Greenfield, and con- 
cluded near the close of his life.”"—Jbid. 


would make about fifteen octavo volumes, each of six 
hundred piges, sinnlar to those published under the 
. authority of the government. They ure chiefly on consti- 
tutional, political and historical subjects, but among them 


charac‘er.”’—/bid. 


compliunentarily reviewed by Miss Fuller, it is understood, 
will, after being again presented to its warm admirers in 
the West, be brought forward immediately in New York. 


Mr. Enaar A. Pox, it is said, is busy on the completion 


and verse, for early publication. 


noticed ut length in the Spectator and Literary Gazette. 


on Poetry at New Haven. 


name of Cady & Burgess. 


of * Dolores,” published in this city about a year since, is 
again dangerously ill of nervous and cerebral fever. The 
publication of Dolores involved him in a series of losses, 
from which his sensitive mind has not been able to reco- 
ver.” — Tribune. 


Professor Mitchell, of Cincinnati, is delivering a series 


Academy, inJerolemon street, Brooklyn. 


New Tract House.—The cost of the new building of the 
American Tract Society in this city, has been—for mason 





Marsh’s “ History of the Huguenots: Miss Pardoe’s | 


France, Revolutionary, Military and Civil.” Llustrated | 


Dumas, by Samuel Spring, author of “ Giafar al Bar- 


1ammed, founded on materials that he discovered in the | 


give to the press any work of great value, and Mr. Irving | 


are in the possession of Mr. Dina, and it is understood that | 


is called “The Friend and Companion,” a series of Essays, | 


Writincs or Mapison.—* The writings of Mr. Madison | 


are some relating to eminent persons, and of a miscellaneous | 


Tue Tracevy or Wircncrart, received by the citi- | 
zens of Cincinnati with such distinguished favor, and vo 


of his series of the * Authors of America,” both in prose 


The Virws-a-Foor, of Mr. J. Bayard Taylor, have been 
favorabiy received by the London entics. The book is | 


Mr. Park Bensamin, has delivered a satirical lecture 


New Copartnersmp.—Mr. Paine has retired from the | 
firm of Paine and Burgess, and been suceeeded by Mr. 
Isanc H.Cady. The business will be conducted under the 


“ Harro Harring, the German poet and novelist—author 


of Lectures on Astronomy, at the Hall of the Female | 





work $15,638 20 ; carpenter work $13,880 01; fixtures for 
) all parts of the building $4,449 59; iron work $2,315 07; 
| plumbing $1,253 41; gas $779 60 ; other expenses (exclu- 
| sive of heating by steam, which is not yet completed) 
| $394. Total $38,709 88, to which add expenses of remov- 
ing from and back to the Society’s house, and rents of other 
premises during the interval, with insurance, taxes and in- 
terest, $3,309 41, and the amount is $42,019 29—for the 
payment of which sum the Society have raised by loan 
the sum of $41,000,—Journal of Commerce. 


“ The New York Hospital, through its President, George 
Newbold, reports, that 2,943 patients have received its be- 
nefits during 1846, of whom 245 have died (including 53 
casualties). Their expenses have been $38,822—their 
income (including $12,500 from the State). $34,600. In the 
Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane, 250 persoas have 
| been under treatment in 1846, and of these 13 have died, 

54 been cured, and 36 improved. The expenditures and 
receipts have been over $38,000 and the State pays $10,000. 

* A Committee of the Senate have reported, with a bill, 





| in aid of the construction of an Astronomical Observatory, 
to be located near New York, and placed under the general 
control of the Trustees of Columbia College. $3000 can 
| be got toward this very desirable object from the Mariners’ 
| Fund, and the observatory could not be placed in better 
| hands.”—Albany Correspondence of the Tribune. 
| 
| 


The Smithsonian Institution.—The site of the Smith- 
sonian Institution may now be considered as settled defi- 
nitively, and without chance of change, on the Mall. ‘it 
is comprised in the southern half of so much of that re 
servation as lies between Ninth and Twelfth streets, and 
contains between eighteen and nineteen acres.—Vat. Int. 


New EstTaBlisHMENT FOR THE SALE OF GERMAN 
Books.—We are glad to announce to our readers that Mr. 
| Rudolph Garrigue, who visited the United States last 
year as agent from the principal Publishers and Booksel- 
lers of Germany, with a view of ascertaining what the 
probable demand would be for German books, in case an 
| establishment for their supply should be opened, has just 
| returned from Germany, and intends carrying his plans 
into execution. This gentleman is thoroughly versed in 
the various acquirements, which, in Germany, are con- 
sidered necessary in an accomplished bookseller. He has 
| arrangements with the principal houses of Germany for a 
continued supply of the new publications as they issue 
| from the press, and will besides have facilities for filling 
| orders with promptness. We learn that Mr. Garrigue has 
| a Vilunble stock of books now on the way from Germany, 
| and that he hopes to open his establishment on the Ist of 
| May. The increasing taste for German literature war- 
| rants such an establishment as Mr. Garrigue proposes, 
and, we doubt not, he will receive the patronage of the 
lovers of the language and literature throughout the 
United States. 


Advertisements. 


—_——_——— 


ROBERT CARTER, 
58 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Has just issued— 
THANKFULNESS, cacao Essays. By the Rev. 


James Hamilton, author of “ Life in Earnest,” “ Harp 
on the Willows,” * Mount of Olives,” &c. 18mo. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the 
Rev. L. Bennet, author of the “ Family at Bethany,” 
&c. 18mo. 


| THE SCRIPTURE READER'S GUIDE. By Caroline 
Fry, author of the “ Li-tener,” “ Christ our Example,” 
&c. 1e&mo. 


HALDANE ON ROMANS. &vo. $2.50. 
| TISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY. By the Rev. Robert 
Davidson, D.V. &vo. $1.75. 
WINSLOW ON DECLENSION AND REVIVAL. 
BRIDGES ON PROVERBS. &vo. 
TALES OF THE SCOTTISH PEASANTRY. 18mo. 
JANE TAYLOR’S WORKS. 7 vols. 18mo. 
| Dr. DUNCAN’S SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
SEASONS. 
D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY. Revised Edition. 4 vols. 
OLD HUMPHREY 8 WORK’S. 10 vols. 
WORKS OF THE REV. JOHN A. CLARK, D.D. 5 vols. 
mi3 


CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


fe: SUPSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 
of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 
printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner; among 
them are his Fine I/luminated Family Bible, Illuminated 
Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
approved books. 

DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for general reading. 

His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
| well selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 

at the cheapest rates. 


| fide EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 
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NOW READY. 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. | 


By J. Micne cer, author of the “ History of France,” 
“Life of Luther,” “The People.” &c. 
Translated by Wittiam Hazuirr. 

One neat vol., 12mo., paper cover, 63 cts.; cloth, 874 cts. | 


*,* Forming No. 23 of “ Appleton’s Literary Miczellany.” | 


“M. Michelet, in his History of the Roman Republic, | 
first introduces the reader to the Ancient Geography of 
Italy ; then, by giving an excellent picture of the present | 
state of Rome and the surrounding country, full of grand | 
rains, he excites in the reader the desire to investigate the | 
ancient history of this wondertul land. He next inspurts | 
the results the latest investigations, entire, deeply | 
studied, and clearly arranged. and saves the uneducated | 
reader the trouble of investigating the sources, while he 

ives to the more educated mind an impetus to study the | 
iterature, from which he gives very accurate quotations | 
in his notes. He describes the peculiarities and the life | 
of the Roman people in a masterly manner, and he fasci- | 
nates every reader by the brilliant clearness and vivid 
freshness of his style, while he shows himself a good his- 
torian by the justness and impartiality with which he re- 
lates and philosophizes.” 

The Westminster Review observes:—* His ‘ Histoire | 
Romaine’ is not only the history of insti utions and ideas, 
as ia Niebuhr, but also, by virtue of the vast interpretative 
faculty of imaginution, places the men of Rome, with their 
creeds and aspirations, vividly before you.” 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 


Gathered from his own Writings. By J. Micuever. 








[March 13. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS. 


A NEW, COMPLETE, AND ELEGANT EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE. 


(COLLECTED BY HIMSELF.) 

The ten volumes of the English Edition, complete in one handsome 8vo. volume. Iilustrated with several afenne 

— ae and a fine Portrait of the Author. Price $4 in muslin; or cloth extra, gilt leaves, $5; urkey 

orocco, $7. 

* * * This is the first complete American edition of this standard poet, published in a handsome and enduring form. 

“Happiness of nature and felicity of genius are the pre-eminent characteristics of the Bard of Erin. Everything 
lives, moves, and speaks in his poetry. His thoughts are as many and as bright as the insects that people the sun's 
beam. He exhausts by being inexhaustible.”"— Hazlitt. 

“Thomas Moore has unquestionably attained the highest reputation as a lyric poet. * * * * * * In grace, 
both of thought and diction, in easy, fluent wit, in melody, in brilliancy of fancy, in warmth and depth of sentiment, 
no one is superior to Moore; his celebrated oriental romance, ‘ Lalla Rookhg the four tales to which and the frame- 
work which unites them have been compared in the ‘ Ediuburgh Review,’ to four beautiful pearls joined together by a 


eneeateeriieds: i A NEW, COMPLETE, AND ELEGANT EDITION OF 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. ; 


INCLUDING OLIVER NEWMAN AND OTHER POEMS (Now FiRST PUBLISHED). 


| Illustrated with Elegant Steel Engravings, and a fine Portrait. One handsome, large 8vo. volume. Price $3 50 in 


cloth ; or cloth extra, gilt leaves, $4 50; ‘Turkey morocco, $6 59. 


“ The beauties of Mr. Southey’s poetry are such that this edition can hardly fail of finding a place in the library of 
every person fond of elegant literature.”"— Eclectic Review. 


A NEW, COMPLETE, AND ELEGANT EDITION OF 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL ; 


WITH A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


$2 00; or Turkey morocco, $2 50. 


Translated by G. H. Surrn, F.G.S. | Illustrated with fine Steel Engravings and a Portrait. One volume I6mo. Price $1 25 in muslin ; or silk, gilt leaves, 


12mo., paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
“ This work is not an historical romance, founded on 
the life of Martin Luther; nor is it a history of the esta- 
blishment of Lutheranism. It is simply a biography, com- 


“The poetry of Campbell is universally felt, and, therefore, universally appreciated. His subjects have all been 
skilfully chosen ; he hxs sought for themes only where a pure mind seeks them ; he is truly the poet of the fair sex. 
There are no works which are more relished by cultivated females. His mind has the refinement of the female inte! 
lect, added to the energy of the classic man.” 





posed of a series of translations. Excepting that portion | 
of it which has reference to his childhood, and which Lu- 
ther himself has left undescribed, the translator has rarely | 
found occasion to mike his own appearance on the scene. 
* * * * It is almost invariably Luther himself who 
speaks—almost invariably Luther related by Luther.”— 
Extract from M. Michelet's Preface. 





: 

THE PEOPLE. 

By J. Micueter Translated by G. H. Smirua, F.G.S. | 
12mo., paper cover, 37 cents; cloth, 62 cents. 


“T have made this book out of myself—out of my life, | 
and out of my heart. I have derived it from my observa- 
tion—from my relations of friendship and of neighborhood ; | 
I have picked it up upon the roads. Chance loves to favor 
these who follow out one continuous idea. Above all, 1} 
have found it in the recollections of my youth. ‘To know | 
the life of the people, their labor and their sufferings, L had | 
but to interrogate my memory.”—Extract from Author's | 


A NEW AND HANDSOMELY PRINTED EDITION OF 
HUDIBRAS. BY SAMUEL BUTLER. 


WITH NOTES AND A LITERARY MEMOIR BY THE REV. T. R NASH, D.D. 
Tilustrated with Steel Portrait. One volume }6mo. Cloth, price $! 50; siik, $2 25; morocco, $3 00. 


Hudibras is almost inexhaustible; turn to whatever part you may, you will find something witty staring you in 
the face. In the words of Hazlitt—“ It contains specimens of every variety of drollery and satire, and those speci- 
mens crowded together almost on every page. The proof of this is, that nearly one half of his lines are got by heart, 


and quoted for mottos.” 
A NEW, COMPLETE, AND PORTABLE EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 


Printed entire from the last London edition. Edited by her sister. Illustrated with ten steel engravings. Two vol: 
16mo., neatly bound in cloth, $2 50; silk, gilt leaves, $4; morocco extra, $5. 
This is the only edition of the complete Works of Mrs. Hemans published in this country, which contains the entire 
Works, as edited by her Sister. 


Preface. | SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS.—The Poetical Works , MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS.—The 


NEARLY READY. 
In two neat octavo volumes, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, | 


From the Earliest Period. By J. Micnever, Professor of COWPER'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS.—The 


History in the College of France. 
Translated by G. H. Smiru, F.G.8. 


The celebrity of this work on the Continent, and the | 


want in English literature of a good History of France, has 
induced the publishers to introduce it to the American pub- 
lic. The Edinbargh, Foreign Quarterly, and other esta- 


blished Keviews, have urged the necessity and advantige | 


of its being introduced, by translation, to the English 
reader. 
“So graphic, so life-like, so dramatic a historian as 


Michetet, we know not where else to look for. The coun- | 


tries, the races of men, the times. pass vividly before you 
as you peruse his animated puges, where we find nochin 
of diffuseness or pay ny It is a masterly work, an 
the publishers are doing the reading public a service by 
producing it in so unexceptionable and cheap an edition.” 
— Tribune. 

“ Universally conceded to he the ablest and most valu 
able history of France ever written.” —Cour.& Enquirer. 

“It is one of those standard histories which every ONE 
must have. The author possesses great powers as a 
writer, and his language is terse, vigorous, and elegant, 
forming the expres<ion of ideas, bold, broad and deep, the 
fixed result of much thought and deep research.”"—-Cincin- 
nati Daily Atlas. 


In Press. 


'A HISTORY OF ROME, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FALL OF | 


of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Containing, Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Marmion, Lady of the Like, Don Roderick, 
Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs, with a Life of the 
Author, I vol. I6mo., cloth, $1 25; silk, $2; morocco 


complete Puetical Works of John Milton, with exptana- 
tory Notes, and the Life of the Author. By Rev. Hen- 
ry Stebbing, A.M. Beautifully illustrated. 1 vol. l6mo. 
cloth, $1 25; silk, $2; morocco eatra, $2 50. 


The Latin and Italian Poems are included in this edi- 
complete Poetical Works of William Cowper, Esq., in- tion. 

cluding the Hymns and Translations from Mad. Guion, | gpuRNs's COMPLETE POETICAJ, WORKS.—The 
Milton, &c., and Adam, a Sacred Drama, from the lta-| complete Poetical Works of Robert Burne, with Expla- 
lian of Battista Andreinig with a Memoir of the Author. natory and Glossarial Notes, aad a Life of the Author. 


By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, A.M. Two elegantly ’ 4 95> gi 
printed volumes, 800 pages 16mo., cloth, $1 75; silk,| gi, nmescurie, M.D. 1 vol. 1Gmo., cloth, $t 25; silk, 


$2 WW; orl vol. cloth, $1 50; do, silk, $2 25; morvcco 
extra, 1 vol. $3. 


| THE POETRY OF DANTE. 


| COMPRISING THE VISION OF HELL, PURGATORY AND PARADISE. 

Translated by the Rev. Henry Carey, A.M. 

| With a Life of Dante, Chronological View of his Age, additional Notes and Index. Illustrated with twelve steel en- 
| gravings, from designs by John Fiaxman, R.A.,and a fiaely engraved Portrait. 

One elegantly printed volume, 16mo. Price $1 59, cloth ; silk, $2 25; Turkey morocco, $3. 

This standard classic is now for the first tims presented to the Americaa public in a style worthy its intrinsic merits. 


THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED, OF TORQUATO TASSO. 


| Translated into English Spenserian verse, with a Life of the Author, by J. H. Wiffen. One elegant 16mo. volume, 
| iMustrated with a finely engraved Portrait, and several beautiful steel engravings. Price, $1 50, cloth; $2 25, silk; $3, 
} Morocco, 

| “This elegant Poem abounds with all the pleasing description of tender scenes, the animated representation of battles, 
= the majestic flow of language, which so much captivate and overpower the reader in the pages of Homer and 
| Virgil. 

| “Mr. Wiffen’s version catches and portrays the spirit of the author with a feeling the most kindred and congenial.” 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. BY LORD BYRON. 


| A new edition, illustrated with several handsome engravings. One neat vol. 16mo., cloth, $1 25; gilt edges, $1 59; 
silk, $2; morocco, $2 50. 


' 





| 
| 


THE WESTERN EMPIRE. | This exquisite Poem is now for the first time presented in a handsome style, at a moderate price. 


By Leonarp Scumipr, Ph. D., edited by Henry Resp, 
LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
m13 


POEMS. BY AMELIA. 


Second edition, with additions. One handsome vol. 12mo., with a Frontispiece. Price, $1 25. 
} IN PRESS.—SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
| 


1. THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ GREEN HALLECK. 1 vol. 8vo. 
2. THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 1 vol. 8vo. mJ3 
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CHANDLER’S GRAMMAR. 


A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 
BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, ESQ., 
Editor of the United States Gazette. 
Price 38 cents. 


"= WORK is now in the hands of the stereotyper, 
and will be issued by the Subscribers in the month of | 
April next. It is a plain, familiar, but thorough exposition | 
English Grammur adapted to the present condition of 
our language, and to the wants of the Schools of this | 
country, and is designed, not to discuss the subject with | 
the teacher, but to enable him to communicate an accurate 
knowledge of it with facility to his pupils. Those who 
are acquainted with Mr. Chandler, either p lly or | 
through his widely-circulated end important journal, will 
not hesitate to admit that it would be difficult to find a | 
person better suited to the task of preparing such a trea- | 
tise ; and that it may be expected to be a standard work in | 
its department, to be of eminent service to the cause of 
education, and to reflect honor on the schvol literature of 


America. 
THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
Feb, 18, 1847. 253 Market street, Philadelphia. 


EWELL’S MEDICAL COMPANION. 
TENTH EDITION. 


T.C. & Co. will also publish, this Spring, Tue Meptcat 
Companion, or Family Physician; treating of the Dis- 
eases of the United States, with their symp‘oms, causes, 
cure, and means of prevention ; common cases in Surgery, 
as fractures, dislocations, &c.; the Management and Dis 
eases of Women and Children. A dispensatory for prepar- 
ing Family. Medicines, and a Glossary, exp'aining techni- 
cal terms. To which are added, a brief Anatomy and Phy- 
siology ot the Human Body, showing, on rational princi- 
ples, the cause and cure of diseases ; an Essay on Hygiene, 
or the art of Preserving Health without the aid of medi- 
cine; an American Materia Medics, pointing out the vir- 
tues and doses of our medicinal plants. Also, the Nurse’s 
Guide. By James Ewell, Physician in Washington, for- 











merly of Savannah. The Tenth Edition, revised, en- | 


larged, and very considerably improved, embracing a Trea- 
tise on Hydropathy, Homeopathy, and the Chronothermal 
System. 

X Booksellers, and others purchasing Books, are in- 
vited to call and examine our Stock before purchasing 
elsewhere; they will find it more extensive than that of 
any other establishment in the country, and we will sell 
at the lowest prices. 

T.C. & Co. 
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DRINKER AND MORRIS, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
STATIONERS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Publish the Following Books : 


TATE’S ANALYTICAL, DIGESTED INDEX OF THE 
Virginia Reporters from Washington, to Vol. If. Grattan, 
inclusive. 2 vols. &v 





0. 
TATE’S DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 1) 


vol. 8vo. 
TATE’S AMERICAN FORM-BOOK. 1 vol. 12mo. 
JOYNE ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 1 
vol. 8vo. 
VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
By Andrew Broaddus. A new and revised edition. 
Preparing for Publication. 
A NEW JUSTICE OF THE PEACE OF VIRGINIA. 
By Joseph Mayo, Esq., Counsellor-at-Law. 
D. &. M. beg to assure the Trade that all books con- 
signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 


pains spired to bring them prominently before the Virginia | 


public. No charge for advertising. 

Always on hand, Complete Sets of the Virginia Re- 
porters, and all Virginia Law Books. Also, a general as- 
—_ of Buoks, in every departinent of literature. 

m6 13t 


— COLLINS & BROTHER, 


No. 254 Pearl street, New York, 





Publish the following valusble Books for Schools and | 


Academies. 

OLMSTED’S RUDIMENTS OF NATURAI, 
losophy and Astronomy. 
Schools and gerclasses in Academies, with numerous 
woodcuts. By D. Oimsted. 18mo., half bound. 


OLMSTED’S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY, containing the 
Elements of the Science familiarly explained and illustrat- 
ed, by D. Olmsted, A.M  12mo., sheep. 


PHI- 





OLMSTED'S ASTRONOMY, for the use of Colleges. | 


By D. Olmsted, 8vo. 


OLMSTED'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, designed 
a0 Text Book for Colleges and Academies. By D. Oim- 


COFFIN’S SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES, fami- 


larly illustrated and explained, with the method of calcu- | 


— a as taught in the New England Co'leges. 
t 


Designed for the Common | 


THE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 
EDITED BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Wm. Crosby & II. P. Nichols, Publishers for New England. 


HE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, uniting amusement, ge- 
neral literature, and instruction. aims to combine, in 


| the direct service of the people, a gr2ater amount of literary 


and artistical talent, than has ever before been known in 
connexion with any similar publication. How far it Las 


| yet succeeded, may be judged from the list of Authors and 


Artists, whose original contributions have enriched, or 
will enrich, its pages, viz. :— 


AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


Mrs. G. G. Lee (Author of “The Old Painters,” &c.). 
Mrs. Child, John G. Whittier, 
Elihu Burritt, J. R. Lowell. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN AUTHORS, 


William Howitt, Dr. Bowring, 
Mary Howitt, Charles Mackay, 
| Ebenezer Elliott, Frederika Bremer, 
| H. F Chorley, W. J. Fox, 
Miss Mitford, Joseph Mazzini, 
| Walter Savage Landor, Harriet Martineau, 
Barry Cornwall, R. H. Horne, 
&c., &e., &c.,, &e. 
ARTISTS. 
Miss M. Gillies, 
T. Creswick, 
W. Hunt, Wm. Harvey, 
Edwin Landseer, J. W. Archer, 

F. W. Topham, &c. 


| _ or Wirriam Howirr being one of the proprietors of 
this publication, both himself and Mary Howitt will use 
| every exertion to aid the Editor in placing the People’s 
| Journal among the first periodicals of the age for beauty of 
| appearance, excellence of artistical designs and engraving, 
| variety of information and entertainment, earnest enuncia- 
| tion of great principles, and a genial and generous tone o 
| criticism. 


| Kenny Meadows, 
| D. Maclise, 





“Tue Preopte’s Journar —We have received from 
Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, a set, including the September 
nuinber, of this excellent periodical ; the best, without ex- 

| ception, that comes to us from the other side of the Atlan- 
| tic. We have already enriched our columns with the in- 
teresting articie on the author of the Iron Railway system, 
from the September number; and we see nothing which 
| we could transfer to our columns without enriching them. 
| This People’s Journal is in fact produced by « combination 
| of the very best writers and artists in Great Britain. 
| When we say best writers and artists, we mean so. We 
| mean those who devote their talents to the great work of 
making this world fit to live in. They are philanthropists. 
| Among them are such as the Howitts, Miss Martineau, 
W. J. Fox, Chorley, Charles Mackay, Mazzini, &c., &c. 
| While these writers stand at the head of English litera- 
| ‘ure, they in fact belong to the world, and the Journal 
| in which they concentrate the genial rays of their phi- 
| lanthropy, will be known at least as widely as the Eng- 
lish language. We rejoice exceedingly to iearn that this 
Journal is meeting a support in our city. 
| “It will do more to promote peace and a good understand- 
ing between two countries, which should be the last in the 
| world to quarrel, than any number of Edinburgh and 
| Quarterly Reviews.’’—Chronotype. 
TERMS. 
The People’s Journal is published in monthly parts, of 
| from sixty to eighty pages each, filled with original articles 
| from some of ee most popular writers in this country and 
|in England; each number embellished with the most 
spirited engravings, from original designs, by the best 
| artists, and will be furnished to subscribers at Two Dol- 
lars and Fifty Cents a year; or, single numbers will be 
sold at 25 cents each. 

*,* Volumes commence with Parts 1 and 7 of each 
year. 

*,.* The attention of the public is requested to this 
periodical, which, it is believed, will be found at once the 
| cheapest, most interesting, and valuable work of the kind, 

ever offered for their patronage. 
WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, 
118 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS. £20 tf 
IN PRESS. 
THE BOOK OF THE FEET. 


HISTORY OF BOOTS AND SHOES, with illus- 

trations of the fashions of the Egyptians, Hebrews, 
| Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and the prevailing style 
| throughout Europe during the Middle Ages down to the 
| present period. Also, Hints to Last Makers, and Remedies 
for Corns, &c. By J. Sparkes Hall. Reprinted from the 
| Second London Edition. 





| Sketches of some eminent Shve-Mukers. 

| ‘The above curious and interesting work will be pub- 
| lished in a few days. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 


£13 tf Clinton Hall. 





| 





With a History of Boots and | 
Shoes worn in the United States, and Biographical | THE DANDELION. 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Have for Sale a large assortment of School, Medical, and 
Miscellaneous Books, and Stationery. 
They publish the following valuable School Books :— 


BURRITT'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, 
with a Celestial Atlas and an Introduction, by Tuomas 
Dick, LL D. The most correct and elaborate work of 
the kind yet published. $1 25. 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. Accompanied by 
Sixteen Colored Astronomical Maps, each 3 by 34 feet, 
designed to iilustrate the Mechanism of the Heavens. 
By H. Marrisox. This work is upon an entirely new 
and original plan. It embodies all the leading princi- 
ples of Astronomy, and is designed to introduce this 
sublime study into the Domestic Circle, the Lyceums, 
and Common Schools of the country. 

*,* This work is especially adapted to private learners, 
and presents the who'e subject in a most simple, clear, 
and thorough manner. 

WEBSTER’'S DICTIONARIES, 

UNIVERSITY EDITION—Abridged from the Ameri- 

can quarto DICTIONARY OF NOAH WEBSTER, 

LL.D. 1 vol. royal duodecimo, comprising substantially 

all the philological learning of that great work. 556 
ages. Price $1 75. 

SCHOOL EDITIONS—12mo., price 75 cents. 

« * lémo.,, “ 45 * 

THE POCKET EDITION, 32mo., comprising more 
within so sinall a compass than any other published. 
Cloth, cloth gilt, embossed. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY: for Schools, 
with thirty-three Maps and two hundred and twenty 
Engravings, and a Globe Map, on a new plan. By 8. G. 
Gvopricu, author of “ Parley’s Tales,” &c. 
624 cents. 


PETER PARLEY'S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR 
YOUNG BEGINNERS, illustrated with eighteen 
Maps and one hundred and fifty Engravings. New Edi- 
tion, with colored maps and stiff covers. 25 cents. 

WELLS'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for Schools, 
By W.H. We is, A.M. A new and invaluable book, 
in the preparation of which over two hundred authors 
were consulted It explains the difficulties of grammar 
to the young learner more thoroughly than any other. 
it has been adopted for use by almostevery teacher who 
has exanined it. 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTAN Y—Practical, Element- 
ary and Physiological. New Edition, enlarged by addi- 
tions of Southern and Western Plants. 1 vol. imp. 
12mo. The most popular and widely-used Botany 
extant. $1 25. 

PHELPS’S BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 1 vol. 
18mo., pp. 150. 50 cents. 

PHELPS'S CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 12mo. 
Price 75 cents. DO. FOR BEGINNERS, lemo. 50 cts. 

PHELPS'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New edi- 
tion. l2mo. 75cents. DO. FOR BEGINNERS, Scents. 

Also, Mitus’ edition of KAMES' ELEMENTS OF 
CRITICISM. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 25. PRESTON’'S 
BOOKKEEPING; PRESTON'S INTEREST 
TABLES, 6 and 7 per cent; LIVES OF THE 
SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, 1 vol. imp. 12mo., pp. 450. 
$1 25. f13uf 





SELECT LITERATURE. 


No. 1. 
THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. By Pro- 
fessor John Wilson. 1 vol. lzmo. cloth. 75 
Do. do. do. 


No. 2 


. ‘ 
gilt, 150 


THE FORFSTERS; A Tale of Domestic Life. By Pro- 
fessor Wilson. 1 vol. 12mo cloth. , ° 75 
Do. do. do. gilt, 150 


No. 3. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. By 
Professor Wilson. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. : ‘ 75 
Do. do. do. gilt, 1 50 


No. 4. 

GERALDINE: a Sequel wo Coleridge's Christabel ; and 
other Poems. By Martin Farquhar Tupper, Author of 
“ Proverbial Philosophy,” * Crock of Gold,” &c., &e. 1 
vol. 12mo. cloth. ° ‘ ; ° . 75 
Do. do. do. gilt, 150 


NEW SERIES OF 


JUVENILE WORKS, 


BY MRS E. OAKES SMITH. 


Entitled—“ Stories, not for Good Children, nor for Bad 
Children, but for Real Children.” 


No. 1. 
1 vol. 32mo. cloth. 





THE TRUE CHILD. - 311-4 

” os - giltedges, . 371-2 
No. 2. 

1 vol. 32mo. cloth. 31 1-4 

gilt edges, 37 1-2 


IN PRESS.—No. 3. 
THE MOSS CUP. 


Published b 
SAXTON & KELT, 
133 Washington st., Boston. 


f 13tf 
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WRITINGS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Published by 


CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS AND TALES OF A 
Grandfather. 27 vols. mo. A new edition, very 
neatly bound in half imitation Turkey. 

The same work likewise in 27 vols., paper covers. 

LOCKHART’'S LIFE OF SCOTT. In 4 vols., to match 
the Novels 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF SCOTT. In 6 vols. 
large, clear type, and uniform in binding with the No- 
vels and Life. 

Likewise a beautiful Library Edition of the Poems, on 
fine paper, bound in half calf and morocco, and finely 
illustrated. 





C. 8. F. & Co. publish in plain cloth, for school reading 
books, and also, in ornamental bindings for presents, each 
in a single volume, with fine steel engravings— 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

BALLADS AND SONGS. 

MARMION, 

LADY OF THE LAKE. 

THE VISION OF DON RODERICK. 

ROKEBY AND THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN, 

LORD OF THE iSLEs. 

THE FIELD OF WATERLOO, and other Poems. 

HAROLD THE DAUNTLESS AND 

DRAMATIC POEMS. m 13!t 


~MUNROK & COMPANY’S~ 
Recent Publications. 


I. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 
of A. H. Everett. Second series, in size wo match the first 
series, issued in 1846. 1 vol. large 12imo. pp. 476. 

Il. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON VENTILA- 
tion. By M. Wyman, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo., with eighty-two 
cuts. 

If. POEMS BY RALPH W. EMERSON. 1 vol. 
16im0. pp. 252. 

IV. SONGS OF THE SEA, with other Poems. By 
Epes Sargent. 16mo. pp. 208. 

V. POEMS BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Second series, 16mo. pp. 168. 

Vi. HOMAGE OF THE ARTS, with Miscellaneous 
Pieces from Riichert, Freiligrath, and other German Poets. 
1 vol. 16mo. pp. 158. 

Vif. VIRGIL, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. Prepared 
for the use of Classical Schools and Colleges. By Francis 
Bowen, A.M. New edition, 8vo. pp. 600, 

Vill. THE ILIAD OF HOMER, from the Text of 
Wolf, with English Notes. By C. C. Felton, Professor of 
Greck in Harvard University. New and revised edition 
12mo. pp. 598. 

IX. A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
By Alpheus Crosby, Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature in Dartmouth College. Second ediiion. 
12mo. pp. 470. 

X. ALCESTIS, ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, AND 
Prometheus. With Notes, by President Woolsey. 4 vols. 
12mo. New editions. 

XI. THE GORGIAS OF PLATO, chiefly according to 
Stalibaum’s Text. With Notes, by President Woolsey. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 288. 

XIL. THE METRES OF THE GREEKS AND RO- 
mins; @ Manual for Schools and Private Study. Trans- 
lated from the German of Edward Munk, by C. Beck and 
Cc. C. Feiton, Professors in Harvard College. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 366, 

XIN. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVES, 
Fluxions and Forces, vol. 2d, containing Calculus of Ima- 
ginary Quantities, Residual Calculus, and Integral Caleu- 
lus. By Benjomin Peirce Perkins, Professor in Harvard 
University. 12mo. pp. 190. 

XIV. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
Ellery Channing, D.D. New and handsome edition, 6 
vols, 12m0. Price reduced to $3. 

Boston, f 13 tf 


LEWIS J. COHEN, 


Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enameled, Gold bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing Cards, E-verpointed Leads, 

&e., &c., 

No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 

L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 
from Europe, and that he is prepared to supply his ens- 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 

lower, than any other house in the United States. 

L. J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, all Games publisheb 
in the country. fi3e¢ 








STUDIES IN RELIGION. | 


By the Author of “ Words in a Sunday School.” 
“ Mr. Shepard : 

* Dear Str—By the advice of a friend, I called and pur- 
chased ‘Studies in Religion,’ by the Author ot * Words 
in a Sunday School.” I have read the ‘Studies’ with 

reat delight. Please let me know to whom I am indebted 
or this interesting work. Yours truly.” 

The above is published by 
C. SHEPARD, 191 Broadway, 

Opposite John st. 
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| 
. ' TAG 
AMERICAN ALMANAC. 
HE American Almanac, and Repository of Useful | 
Knowledge for the year 1847, 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 360, con- | 
taining Astronomical Calculations, by Prof. Peirce, The | 
New Tariff of Duties established in 1846, both in England 
and the United States, alphabetically arranged, &c.; a | 
general Abstract of the Laws estublishing » Warehousing | 
System in this country; the general Abstract of all the 
Public Laws passed by Congress ix continued, as in former | 
years; the Outlines of the Sub-Treasury System, and of 
the law creating the Smithsonian Institution, are contained | 
in this article: a Tabular View is given of all the Rail- | 
roads in this country and in England, which contains more 
information on this subject than has ever been brought to- 
gether before ; a comparative view of the debts, property, | 
and general financial condition of all the States has been | 
made out with great care from the latest returns; an arti- 
cle on the compyxrative cost of Government in England 
and in this country affords results which will probably be | 
new to most of our readers: the Obituary Record; the | 
Lists of Officers under the National and Stite Gevern- | 
ments; the Register of Colleges and of the Theological, | 
Law and Medical Schools, and the other ordinary articles | 
of the work will be found as full and accurate asin former | 
years. 


We copy the following from the London Inquirer : 
“Of the American Statistics, we strongly recommend | 
itin reference to this department; because much of the 
knowledge it conveys affords matter for most instructive 
reflection, and deserves the best attention of our country- | 
men.” } 
The work will be forwarded to any part of the United 
States, free of postage, by a remittance of one dollar to the 
publishers, JAMES MUNROE & CO., Boston. 
*,* Complete sets in eighteen volumes from the com- | 
mencement of the work, for sale by the Publishers. | 
fi3 tf | 





THE LONDON LANCET : | 
A Journal of Medical and Chemical Science, | 
Criticism, Literature and News. 


Editor—Mr. Wakury, M.P., and Coroner of Middlesex. 
Sub-Editor—J. Henry Bennet, M.D., Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians. 


TERMS—$5 PER ANNUM.—MONTULY PARTS 50 CENTs. 
Address of the American Publishers to the Public. 


WO years have elapsed since the first issue, in the pre- | 
sent forin, of the reprint of the London Lancet; and 
its Publishers feel happy to state, that the real intrinsic , 
merit and value of the Work has been duly appreciated | 
by the Medical Profession throughout the United States. 

From every quarter of the Union, we have received the | 
most flattering support from Subscribers, and the highest 
commendations upon the character of the Journal, and the 
benefits derived from its perusal. Asone of our correspond- 
ents observes, “it would be indeed surprising, that a work 
of such value should not be appreciated and patronized by 
every Practising Physician who takes — interest in the 
progress of his profession.” It is, we have undoubted 
reason to believe, the received opinion of all who have in- | 
vestigated the work, that it furnishes a Monthly Report of | 
the Course of Medical Opinion and Practice in Europe, | 
such as can from no o‘her single source be obtained. | 

Now that the Laboratory and the Microscope are effect- 
ing changes of the most vital importance, the possession of | 
a Reflector like The Lancet may be reasounbly viewed | 
as of indispensable moment. The American Publishers | 
are free to state, that congratulatory as the past accepta- 
tion of their undertaking has proved, the future promises 
that in its columme, which gives them still greater encou- 
ragement for continued exertion: thelr sole desire is, that 
gentlemen who have not hitherto taken the work, will use | 
a little exertion to see it: this done, they have the fullest | 
confidence that barge as is the present subscription fist, that | 
list will at onee be doubled. 

BURGESS, STRINGER & CO, 
American Publishers, 222 Broadway. 

N. B. The Publishers have on hand a limited supply of 
the four last Half yearly Volumes. Each Subceriber in- 
clasing Ten Dollars will have his name entered on the 
Subscription Book for the year 1847, and receive the Two 
Sets for the ‘T'wo Previous Years. B: 8. & Co, 

flu ; 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET 


PRINTING, 


Eceuted with Neatness and Despatch, by 
FDWARD O. JENKINS, 





114 Nassin street, New York. f27 th 


| PLATE, 


[March 13. 
M. W. DODD, 


Brick Church Chapel, opposite the City Hall, 
HAS LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


DICK'S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 2 vols. &yo. 
Acknow ledged to be one of the most valuable works on 
Theology in the English language. 


LECTURES ON MENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE- 


OLOGY. By James Richards, DD., late of Auburn 
Seminary, N. York, with a memoir. 1 vol. 8vo. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S WORKS 2 vols. &vo. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Illustrated with steel engravings, making by fur the 
cheapest and most elegant edition of the works of this 
widely popular Authoress, 

THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. By Gardiner 
Spring, D.D. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 

MEMOIR OF ASAHEL GRANT, M.D., Missionary to 
the Nestorians. A small volume of great interest. 

AIDS TO EARLY RELIGION. By Wm. B. Sprague, 
D.D. 


THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. By Caroline Fry. 
Nearly Ready for publication 


POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZA- 
BETH. mé6 tf 


TO TEACHERS OF DRAWING, &e. 
C. SHEPARD, 


191 Broadway, opposite Join street, 
Has for sule— 
COE'S DRAWING BOOKS, in a variety of forms. 
Some of the parts as low as 124 cents, 
COE’S AMERICAN SCENERY, recently published, is 
a valuable work. 





Also for sale, 


ABBOT’S DRAWING CARDS, in six parts, containing 
Elementary, Outline, Cottage, Foliage, Animal, and Flow- 
er Series. 


BLANK DRAWING BOOKS, Drawing Paper, &c. 


FABEK’S CELEBRATED DRAWING PENCILS, 
and ull other materials for Drawing. 


Please give C. Shepard a call at 191 Broadway, opposite 
John st. m 6 (pu 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CoO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 


BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 





| suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
| Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 


The efforts of the Proprietors wili be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 


| greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 


tauction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 
sons requiring Biank Books or Stationery, te give their 
Stock an examination, which will be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &e. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 
SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS. 
CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 
COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 
APPARATUS, 

Black, Bine, Red, and Copying Inks. 


DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Orders will be received fer the making of any deserip 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- 
LITHOGRAPHIC, or LETTER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and exeented with the utmost care and 
punctuality. £6 


STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. — 
203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maider Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 


Sapte and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 
21 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Ss. G. SIMPKINS, 


94 Washington street, Boston. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF FENE- 
lon, with a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs Follen. 4th 
edition, with Introductory Remarks, by W. E. Chan- 
ning, DD. Witha fine engraved likeness of Fenelon. 
from an original picture by Vivian. 

THE BLESSINGS OF SICKNESS. 


BROOKS’S DAILY MONITOR ; or, Reflections for each 
Day in the Year. 


AMERICAN HARP, a Collection of Church Music. By 
Charles Zeuner. 

THE SAVIOUR'S LIFE, written for Children. 

WILLIE ROGERS; or, Temper Improved. Second | 
edition. 

“This story is simple, truthful, natural, interesting, 

well conceive , and well executed.”’ 

THE TAMED AND THE UNTAMED, with other Sto- 
ries. By the Author of Willie Rogers. 


LOST WHEELBARROW, and other Stories. By Anne 
W. Abbott, author of Willie Rogers, etc., etc. 

LITTLE HENRY, THE STOLEN CHILD; a Narrative 
of Fact. By the late Rev. Timothy Flint. 

THE CHILD'S FIRST BOOK OF THOUGHT; de- 
signed to call out the powers of Observation, Compari- 
son, and Reflection, in Children. 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MOST REMARK- 
able Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles, and 
Insects. With two hundred engravings. By Mrs. Mary 
Trimmer. ‘I'wentieth edition. 

PORTRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. Selected by the 
Author of Theory of ‘Teaching, &c., &c. Secund edi- 
tion. Two volumes in one. 


“This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
schools. * * * While this collection has many pieces 
which must delight persons of any age, it has some 
for the youngest readers, and is as well adapted to the | 
family circle as to the school. It gives to children all | 
they could cull from many volumes, and if interwoven | 
with their earliest recollections, will be remembered | 
with delight in future years.""— Portsmouth Journal. 

“Such a collection cannot ftil to be acceptable to in- | 
structors, 23 a treisury of pieces suitable to be committed | 
to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good | 
poetry, be they young or old.”"—Boston Daily Adv. | 

FOLLEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. Tenth edition. | 
| 


READER. Ninth editioa. 
FOLSOM’S LIVY. m 13 4t 








ws “ 


ALSOP’S ALGEBRA. | 
E. C. & J. BIDDLE; | 
| 





NO. 6 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
have recently published, 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, in| 
whieh the Principles of the Science are familiarly 
Explained and [llustrated by Numerous Examples. De- | 
signed for the use of Schools. By Samuel Alsop, Princi- 
pal of Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia. 

A KEY, for the use of teachers, has been published by 

E.C. & J. B. 


Extract from Report of the Philadelphia College of 
Teachers. 

“A few concluding remarks must close our notice. | 
The treatise of Mr. Alsop will efcounter objections 
from that numerous body who prefer school books, the 
use of which involves little labor on the part of the 
teacher, and little intelligence on the part of the pupil. | 
To those who are incapable of teaching, and to those 
who are incapable of learning works of a more solid 
character, this treatise presents few attractions. But it is 
no new discovery that to become a master of the science | 
of Algebra requires not only industry and application, but | 
at least an ordinary share of natural ability. Then the 
question arises, whether our treatises shall be adapted to | 
that class who are endowed with energy and talents which | 
will enable them to become respectable mathematicians, | 
or to that other class, who, possessing neither of these 
qualifications, can at best attain to little proficiency in the 
analytic art. ‘T’oo many of our popular authors Lote di- 
rected their labors solely with re‘erence to the wants of | 
this latter class. Mr. Alsop has evidently had the former 
in view in the composition of his work, and to these we | 
can confidently ree nd it. They will find here more 
information on the subject of Algebra, and a greater 
variety of well-selected examples than are to be met with 
in any elementary treatise with which we are acquainted.” | 

(Signed) ‘ 
Principal of Mathematical School, Philadelphia. 

WM. VOGDES, 

Prof. of Math. in Central High School of Philada, | 

A.T. W. WRIGHT, 

meee of Model Public Grammar School, Phila. 

mi: 





—si‘(ié‘U‘M PRES, 
And will be published early in April, 


THE ORATURS OF FRANCE, 


Civil, Revolutionary, and Military. By Cormenin. 1 vol. 
12mo. Iilustrated with Portraits, and containing an 
Introduction, by J. T. Headley. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

m 13 tf No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. 


THE LITERARY 


126 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
March 13, 1847. 


NEW WORKS 


Just Published by 


CAREY AND HART, 
PHILADELPIIA. 


1. 

In one volume, royal 8vo., 559 pages, uniform with the 
“Poets and Poetry of America,” by the same author. 
THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA; with an Intro- 
ductory Survey of the History, Condition, and Prospects 
of American Literature. By Ruros W. Griswowp. 
Embellished with Nine Portraits, from Original Pictures. 
Bound in cloth, gilt, price $3 75; cloth extra, gilt edges, 

$450; and, in morocco extra, $5 5). 


This is the most ample contribution that has ever been 
made to the Literary History of the United States. It em- 
braces seventy-five Critical and Biographical Memoirs, 
from original materials, together with a vast amount of 
interesting Bibliographical information, not elsewhere ac- 
cessible, and the choicest passages from the works of all 
our most admired Authors. In the elegance of its typo- 
graphy and embellishments, and in the interest and value 
of its literary contents, it will be found inferior to none of 
the books of the season. 


It. 
AMERICAN COMEDIES. By J. K. Paulding, Esq., and 
William Irving Paulding. In] vol., on fine paper, pp. 
294, 16mo. Price 75 cents. 


CONTENTS. 

1.—The Bucktuils ; or, Americans in England. 
2.—The Noble Exile. 

3.—Madmen Ail; or, The Cure of Love. 
4.—Ansipathies ; or, The Enthusiasts by the Ears. 


m1. 
THE FROISSART BALLADS, and other Poems. By 
Philip Pendlet.»m Cooke. In 1 vol. 160. Price 75 cents. 
Printed uniform with “ The New Timon.” 


Iv. 

MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. By Mrs. 
Forbes Bush. Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. the Queen of the French, and including a Memoir 
of Her Majesty. 2 vols. small 8ve., bound in scarlet 
cloth, uniform in size with the “ Quecns of England.” 
Price $1 00 each volume. 


“ This charming work comprises a separate memoir of 
every Queen of France, from the earliest period of her an- 
nals to the fall of Napoleon. We have only to mention 
the names of Mary of Anjou, Anne of Brittany, Mary of 


| England, —_: Stuart, Mary Leckzinski, Marie Antoinette, 


Margaret de Valois, Mary de Medicis, Anne of Austria, 


| and Catherine de Medicis, to bring up a host of the most 


interesting historical associations. With the * Memoirs of 
the Queens of France,’ the author has introduced notices 


| of the royal favorites, who were not unfrequently of much 


greater influence in the state than the contemporary 
Queens consort—an allusion to Diana of Poitiers, Agnes 
Soreile, Gabrielle D’ Estrées, the Marchionesses de Montes- 
pan and de Vompadour, the Duchesse de la Valliére, and 
Madame de Maintenon, makes this inmedistely manifest. 
The work of Mrs. Bush cannot fail of being a desirable ac- 
quisition to every library in the country.”—Sun. 


v. 

THE BURNEY PAPERS COMPLETE.—Diary and Let- 
ters of Madame D’Arblay. Vol. 7, completing the work. 
Price $}. 


“ The concluding volume of this work, just published, 
possesses even more interest than any of the preceding. 
The work stands at the head of this class of English lite- 
rature. Wholly different from the Diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys, or the Letters of Walpole and Lady Wortley Mon- 
tague, it possesses in a high degree some of their best 
qualities.” —Atlas. 


The whole sevea pirts can now be had complete in two 
volumes, royal 8vo., cloth, gilt, comprising over 1400 pages, 
large type, and printeJ on flac, white paper. 


W. J. LEWIS, vt. 


THIERS'S NAPOLEON. Vol. L, bound in red cloth, 
extra, with six steel portraits. Fine edition, price $1 50, 
Also, a Cheap Edition, with cloth backs, price $1 00. 


vu. 
MODERN CHIVALRY; or, Adventures of Captain Far 
| ragoand Teague U’Regan. With Ten [lustrations by 
Darley. In 2 vols. 22mo. Price 50 cents each. 


vil. 

RINGELBERGIUS ON STUDY.—The Celebrated Trea- 
tise of Joach. Fortius Ringlebergius—De Ratione Studii. 
Translated from the edition of Van Erpe, by G. B. Exrp, 
with Prefuce and Appendix by W. H. Odenheimer, A.M. 
In 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. Price 59 cents. av 

m 


WORLD. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 
Corner of Washington and School Streets, 


Publish the following: 


ALDERBROOK ; A Collection of Fanny Forester’s Vil- 
lage Sketches, Poems, etc. In 2 vols. 12mo., with fine 
Portrait of the aathor, cloth, gilt . ° » 198 

” ” ~ ra ‘* cloth, gilt 2 50 

extra gilt 3 00 

ANGEL VOICES ; or, Words of Counsel! for Overcoming 
the World. In one vol. 16mo., price, cloth gilt. 31 

A BRIEF PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MORTARS 
in Building. With an Account of the Processes em- 
ployed on the Public Works in Boston Harbor. By 
Lieut. William H. Wright, U. 8. Corps of Eagineers. 
With plates. In one vol. 12m. ° é - 100 

ALCOTT’S WORD TO TEACHERS; or, Two Days in 
a Primary School. 18m0. . ‘ ‘ ° 25 

AMERICAN FACTORIES AND THEIR FEMALE 
Operatives. By Rev. William Scoresby, D.D. One vol. 
l6mo. “ ‘ ' P . P 25 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. Lec- 
tures delivered before the American [nstitute, in 1840- 
41-42-43-44-45-46. In 7 vols. 12imo. Suld in separate 
volumes, or together, each . . > é 

BERZELIUS ON THE USE OF THE BLOWPIPE IN 
Chemistry and Mineralogy. Translated from the fourth 
enl urged and corrected German edition, By J. D. Whit- 
ney. With plates. In] vol. 12mo. ° - 150 

COMBE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN; con- 
sidered in relation to External Objects. With an addi- 
tional Chapter on the Harmony between Phrenology and 
Revelation. By J. A. Warne, A.M. 24th American 
edition. 1 vol. 12mo. . ‘ F ° 83 

CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. 
Being an Extract from the Lite of a Scholar. From the 
last London edition. In 1 vol. 16mo. ° ° 50 

CONSUELO. From the French of George Sand. 2nd 
edition, 3 vols. 12mo., paper . . - 150 

COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. A Sequel to Con- 
suclo. From the French of Geo. Sand (just published). 
2 vols. 12mo., paper . ‘ . ° - 100 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF 
Society ; with a Glance at Bad Habits. By C. W. Day. 
lvol. l6mo. . ° ° . ° 50 

NOARE’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTI- 
vation of the Grape Vine on open Walls. To which is ad- 
ded a Descriptive Account of an Improved Method of 
Planting and managing the Roots of Grape Vines. 
With plates. In 1 vol. i2mo, half morocco. . 63 

JAMESON’'S (Mrs.) CHARACTERISTICS OF WO- 
men: Moral, Poetical and Historical. New edition. 
Corrected and Enlarged. In 1 vol. 12imo. . - 100 

- “ * Cloth extra, gilt edge. 
1 50 


“ “ “ “ “ 


KIENER’S CONCHOLOGY. Translated from the 
French, by D. H. Storer, M.D. Part I. ‘ 135 
MENTAL CULTURE; or the Means of Developing the 
Human Faculties. By J. L. Levison. In 1 vol. 12mo. 
25 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE FISHES OF MASSA- 
CUUSETTS ; embracing a Practical Essay on Angling. 
By J. V.C. Smith. I2mo. with engravings. ° 50 

PASSAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF LIBERTY. By 
Samuel Eliot. In 1 vol. l6mo. Just published. . 1 00 

PHILLIPS’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MINE- 
ratogy; comprising an Introduction to the Science. 
Fifth edition, from the 4th Londwn edition, By Robert 
Allan. Containing the Latest Discoveries in American 
and Foreign Mineralogy. With numerous additions to 
the Introduction. By Francis Alger. With numerous 
Engravings. Ivol. . ° ° ° . 300 


SCIENTIFIC TRACTS. By J. Holbrook. 3 vols., each 
1 00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT; a very handsome edition, on 
fine puper and clear type. I2mo. . - 100 
THE SCENERY SHOW: ER; with Word Paintings of 
the Beautiful, the Picturesque, and the Grand in Na- 
ture. By Warren Burton. In 1 vol. 18mo. 38 
TOILET OF HEALTH, BEAUTY AND FASHION. 
180. . ° ° . ° ° ° 42 

m!3 It 
N TWAUTY TATDADTANT Dany 

A HIGHLY IMPORTANT BOOK 
For every Student of the Bible. 
TEW BIBLE CYCLOP-EDIA COMPLETED. In two 
thick volumes, royal octavo, price $7 50, beautifully 
bound. 

Maakx H. Newman & Co., 199 Broadway, New York, 
have just published, a 

CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
By John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A., &e. Assisted by numerous 
able Scholars and Divines, British, Continental and Ame- 
rican, whose Initials are affixed to their respective Con- 
tributions. 

Read the following Testimony of the learned Horne, to 
the value of this work :— 

“This Cyciopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary 
which has preceded it, and leaves nothing to be desired in 
such a work which can throw light on the criticism, in- 
terpretation, history, geography, archeology, and physic:| 
science of the Bible.”"—Horne’s Introduction to the Criti- 
cal Study of the Scriptures, ninth English edition, vol. v., 





p. 437. 
& For sale by Booksellers generally. m6 3t 
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BARTLETT & WELFORD’S 


List of Valuable Books, all London Editions, in fine 
condition, embracing 
BIOGRAPHY AND PERSONAL MEMOIRS. 
BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA ; or, Lives of the most 


Eminent Persons who have flourished in Great Britain 
and — from the anes ial 7 vols. ™ < old 


calf, 1747, ; . 
GRANGER'S Bic hical History of England, from 
bert the Great. wi vole. royal 8vo., calf, 1804, 7% 


MAUNDER'S Biographical Treasury. Thick 19mo., 250 
LOUIS THE X[Vth.,The Life and Times of. By G.P. R. 
James. With portraits. 4 vols. 8vo., half calf, ba 4 
fine copy, 1430, . ° 12 0 
LOUIS THE XVth., The Private Life of. Translated 
from the French of rere 4 vols. 8vo., half mo- 
rocco, 1781, ° ° e 5 
LOUIS THE XVith., Historical and Political Memoirs of. 
Translated from the French of Soulavie. 6 vols. &vo., 
calf, 1802, . ° ° J 6 00 
MARIA ANTOINETTE, Memoirs of, including important 


riods of the French ete By Weber. 3 vols. 
vo, half calf, 1805, ° ° . 7 
COUNT GRAMMONT'S Semel, by Hamilton. Ilus- 


trated with sixty-four beautiful portraits. 2 vols. royal 
Svo., calf, . e 10 00 
The Same. 4th euision, bound in red moroc., 12 00 
—— The — — portraits, 1 thick 1I2mo. 

vol., ° e ° 125 
MOORE'S Life of Sheridan. 2 vols. 8vo., half calf, 6 09 


SYMMON'S Life nd seaeen. 8vo., oe paper, — 


10, 





FREDERIC, King of Benute, History of the Life and 
Reign of. By L. P. Segur. 2 vols. 8vo., hf calf, 1801, 4 00 


SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY'S Memoirs, by Himself; with 


his Correspondence. Edited by his Sons. 3 vols. 8vo., 
half morocco, 1840, e ° 8 00 
BISHOP  depemeae Anecdotes of the Life of. 2 vols. 
&vo., calf, . ° ° 400 
MEMOIRS of the eeenten of Bareith, ister of Frederic 
the Great. 2 vols. 8vo., hulf calf, 1812, e 3 00 
FRANCIS THE FIRST, The Life and Laas of. 2 vols. 
&vo., half calf, 1829, e ° 5 00 
AIKILN’S Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 2 
vols, 8vo., half calf, 1819, . ° 6 00 


GEORGE SELWYN and his Cenmmnensen, with Me- 
moirs and Notes by Jesse. Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo., half 
ealf, 1813, . 12 00 

JOANNA OF SICILY, Historic: i Life “of: with details 
of the Literature und ‘Manners of Italy and Provence. 2 
vols. 8vo., half calf, ° ° 5 00 

DUKE OF BERWICK'S Memein, by Himself; with a 
continuation to his Death, in 1834. 2 vols. Bv0., calf, 
1779, é 5 00 

HEN RY THE GRE AT ont the Court of Pmawe <7 
his Reign. 2 vols. 8vo., half bound, 1824, 350 

DUKE OF ESPERON, the Favorite of France, his History 
and Life. Translated from the French by Cotton. BY 
lio, portrait, half Russia, 1670, . m 3 00 

THOMAS HOLLIS’ Memoirs, one of the founders of Har- 
vard University. 2 vols. royal 4to., calf, with plates by 

12 00 


Bartolozzi, 1780, . ° 
BOLINGBROKE, Life of. By ‘nite 2 ara 8vo., 

hulfealf, . ° ° 5 00 
MARY, QUEEN OF 8Ct Ts, Memoirs of. By Bucking- 

ham. 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, = ' 


FULLER'S Worthies of England. 3 vols. rag cloth, 6 50 
MADAME D'ARBLAY'S Diary and som. 6 vols. post 
8vo., with portraits, 1842-46, .. ° 10 50 
LORD SYDENHAM, Memoirs of; with a Narrative of his 
Administration in Canada. Post &vo., cloth, . 250 
MAXWELL'S Life of Wellington. 3 large vols. &vo., 
with numerous aguny on steel and wood, maps, &c. 
1845, . 10 09 
The Same, large paper, proofs, é ‘ 16 00 
ADMIRAL DE SAUMAREZ, Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of. By Sir John Ross. Port., 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 3 50 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, of Norwich, Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of; with his aay = R. 
Southey. 2 vols. 8vo., . 5 50 
FREDERIC THE GREAT: His ‘Conn ont Times. By 
Thomas Campbell. 2 vols. post 8vo., cloth, 1845, 2 50 
GEORGE THE FOURTH: His Personal History; with 
Anecdotes of eens Men. By Rev.G. Croly. 2 
vols, post &vo., ° ° 250 
KING JOHN, King Henry Il, and Edward I., of England, 
their History. By Edward ~~ nne. Very aia rr 
calf, 1670, . 8 00 


WALTON'S Lives of Denes, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, 
2 00 





and Sinderson, with portraits. 12mo., cloth, 
MARSHAL TURENNE, Histoire de, General des Armées 
de France. 2 vols. 4to., with numerous same of battles, 
military operations, &c., calf, e 730 
WOOD'S ATHENZ OXONIENSIS;; or, History of all 
the Writers and Bishops who have had their education 
at Oxford rapa 2 vols. aa en -_ a, 


List of Biographical Works to be continued next Bod 
ml13 7 ASTOR HOUSE. 








THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Published by 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


In neat 18mo. volumes, paper, price 25 cents each, 
SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


EDITED BY SOME WELL-WISHERS TO KNOWLEDGE. 


Already published, 
No. .—PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES AND EXPERI- 
ENCE. (2d Edition.) 

“To give forth sound views of science and great philo- 
sophical principles in brief and clear language, is the ain 
of the well-wishers to k:owledge, and most successfully 
have they labored. . . We are satisfied that 
our readers will heartil thank us for having introduced to 
their knowledge the ‘ Small Book on Great Subjects, and 
derive as much delight from their perusal as we have 
done.” —Critic, June, 1844 


No. I.—THE CONNEXION BETWEEN PHYSIO- 
LOGY AND INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. (2d 
Edition, enlarged.) 

“The writer has drawn his materials from the writings 
of physiologists of the highest repute, so that this lecture 
may be perused with profit by the professional as well a3 
the general reader. .... . Our readers will best under- 
stand our idea of a good lecture upon an abstract subject, 
by perusing the one from which we — — "— Bri- 
tish and Foreign Medical Review, Dec., 

** We hail the appearance of these oe as the com- 
mencement of an enterprise to which all who love their 
fellow creatures must wish well—that of inducing men to 
think, and of affording them the means of doing so to good 
purpose.""— Philosophical Magazine, Dec., 1843. 

“ We welcome the present volumes, assured that oy 
person wh» reads them will rise from their perusal wi 
the tone of his mind strengthened and improved.”— Lite- 
rary Gazette, Nov., 1843 


No. HL—ON MAN'S POWER OVER HIMSELF TO 
PREVENT OR CONTROL INSANITY. 

“ This little essay possesses the same claims as the former 
to the attention of the general reader, in the truthfulness, 
sunplicity, and, at the same time, the comprehensiveness 
ya views."— British and Foreign Medical Review, June, 





No IV.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY. 


“ We approve its execution, and highly recommend its 
perusal and study. Much interesting and useful informa- 
tion for the farmer, gardener, and valetudinarian, is to be 
derived from it, and profit to every reader from the 
thoughts and conclusions which pervade it.” —Literary 
Gazette, March, 1844. 


Nos. V.,. VL—A BRIEF Mi aa OF GREEK PHILO- 
SOP 


“This pleasing sketch is part of a series of ‘Small 
Books on Great Subjects,’ which offer sound views on sci- 
ence and philosophy to those who cannot seek them in 
more voluminous writings. Brief as it is, it is put together 
very neatly and discerningly. The opinions are perfectly 
— and extremely well expressed.” — £ , Sept, 





“ We cannot doubt that these small manuals will prove 
sources of pure delight and solid advantage to all atten- 
tive readers, In fact, the reader will find, that within the 
short compass of about 200 small pages, is comprised the 
pith of all that can be ascertained respecting the leading 
schools and teachers of Greek philosophy, down to the 
Christian era.”’--Atheneum, Nov., 1844. 


No, VIl.—CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE 
IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 


“To those who love thoughtful, elegant, and colored 
writing, we cordially recommend * Christian Doctrine in 
the Second Century.’ So judicious has been the selection 
of subjects, and such the zeal, ability, and earnestness of 
purpose everywhere displayed by the writers, that it has 
secured itself in the reflective portion of the reading pub- 
lie a reputation as solid and brilliant now, as it will be 
spreading and enduring hereafter.”"—Critic, Jan., 1845. 


No. VIIL—AN EXPOSITION OF VULGAR AND 
COMMON ERRORS. 


“A world of wisdom has indeed been condensed in this 
little work. This is a worthy addition to the series of 
‘Small Books on Great Subjects.’ ""—Critic, May, 1845. 

“ There can be no doubt of one thing, that there is both 
wisdom and eloquence in several of these essays, and no 
thinking mind can peruse them without interest. This 
book is worth more than one perusal.”—4theneum, 
Sept., 1845. 
No. IX.—AN INTRODUCTION TO VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

“To such as are unacquainted with the sound and ster- 
ling character of these books, and especially to all who, 
ignorant of the physiology of plants, desire to have their 

eyes opened to the beauties that surround them, or wish 
for fresh evidences of the power and beneficence of the 
Creator, we strongly recommend this unpretending though 
comprehensive and popular work. In the reflections with 
which the author concludes his book there is so much 
beauty, so high and holy a train of thought, that we can- 
not forbear gracing our pages with a part of them.”— 
Critic, Sept., 1845. 
No. X.—ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

“ This is a meritorious attempt towards the sclution of a 
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problem, the difficulty of which is constantly becoming 
more acknowledged. The whole work de- 
serves to be ~ and its length is not such us to deter any 
one from doi - It(the author's plan of 
treatment of Sate offenders) offérs many advantages 
over the present system (Parkhurst included), and seems 
to tend more to the attainment of the true objects of pu- 
nishment.” — The Jurist, Dec., 1846. 

“ The author of this admirable little treatise indeed de- 
serves its title of a ‘ Little Book on a Great Subject.” The 
writers of these thoughtful treatises are not laborers for 
hire. T are men who have stood apart from the throng 
and m the movements of the crowd—the tendencies 
of society, its evils, its errors, and meditating upon them 
have given their thoughts to ‘ the thoughtful.’ "— Critic, 
March and July, 1846. 


No. XI.—CHRISTIAN SECTS IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


“ This book is an interesting as well as a very useful 
book to general readers, and persons who, from want of 
opportunities, have only vague and confined ideas ot sec- 
tarian doctrine. "ie His account of the Unitari- 
aus is one which | may be read with much advantage, and 
especially as the generality of _. have formed very 
inconclusive notions about t —The Theologian, Sept., 

846. 


“The writer of the poemes work exhibits an amiable 
spirit of toleration. . . . « It is sufficient to tes- 
tify to his uniform good sense ‘in the treatment of bis topics. 
His book may be commended as useful both for the pecu- 
liar information it contains, and the benevolent spirit 
agg it is calculated to encourage.”—.dtheneum, Oct., 
1846. 

This series of works has attracted great attention in 
England, and has met with an extended circulation, not- 
withstanding the high price at which they have been sold. 
In presenting them to the American public, the publishers 
trust that their intrinsic value, joined to the neatness of 
their execution and the very low price at which they are 
afforded, will secure for them a popularity commensurate 
with their merits. It will be observed that the series con- 
tains condensed essays on subjects calculated to meet al 
most every taste, and a succession of equally valuable 
ones is promised. m 13 It 


MRS. LEE’S LAST WORK. 
THE WORLD BEFORE YOU; 


or, 

THE LOG CABIN. 

By Mrs. Lee, Author of “ Three Experiments of Living,” 
“ Old Painters," &c. Third edition, with steel 
Frontispiece and six Llustrations. 1&mo. 
Embossed cloth, gilt. 50 cts. 

“ This is a delightful sketch of Western life and man- 
ners, and from its great truthfulness gives us a better 

icture of actual western life than we have before had. 

he quiet touches of humor and puthos are like the sun's 
rays on a beautiful picture, adding new beauties to the 
story. Its having, in so short a time, passed through three 
editions, is evidence of its merits.” 

By the same Author, uniform in 18mo. 

THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING ; LIVING 
within the Means, Up to the Means, and Beyond the 
Means. Twenty-first edition. 38 cents 

ELINOR a A Sequel to the above. Twelfth 


edition. 38 ce 
RICH ENOUGH; a Tale for the Times. Fourth edi- 


tion. 25 cents. 
The above three Tales in one volume, 63 cents. 
THE CONTRAST ; or, Modes of Education. 2 cents. 
GEO. 8. APPLETON, Publisher. 
m 13 2t 148 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
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